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We squeezed first... and 


Now It’s YOUR TURN. Pick up one of those new pliant, un- 
breakable plastic bottles. Squeeze it. Feel how it gives under 
your hand, then see how it comes right back for more. 

That’s polyethylene (just say POLLY-ETHEL-EEN), one 
of the exciting new miracle plastics produced by the people 
of Union Carbide. 

But before you squeezed it, they squeezed ethylene gas 
under terrific pressure and carefully controlled conditions. 
Result: the molecules of gas were permanently rearranged 
into long lines—one of the marvels of modern chemistry. 
And then out came this tough, flexible plastic utterly unlike 
any other material—natural or man-made. 

Why do you find the people of Union Carbide leading in 
the development of polyethylene? 

Because working with tremendous pressures, high vac- 
uum and extremes of heat and cold is part of their everyday 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + LINDE Oxygen 
PYROFAX Gas_ + NATIONAL Carbons 


Prest-O-LITE Acetylene 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


jobs. By the use and control of these forces they supply the 
world with a wide variety of plastics and the raw materials 
from which a multitude of synthetic fibres are made. They 
also make hundreds of other basic materials essential to 
modern science and industry. 


Perhaps your business could profit by the use of some of 
these materials. Why not ask us about them? 
FREE: Learn more about the interesting things vou 
use every day. Write for the illustrated booklet ** Prod- 
ucts and Processes” which tells how science and indus- 
try use Union Carbide’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, 


Gases and Plastics in creating things for you. Write 


for free booklet A. 


Uniton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








+ BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries +» ACHESON Electrodes 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes +» ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals +» HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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to give you your job 


[ TAKES AN AVERAGE of $10,800 worth of 
machines and factory building to provide 
one job in America. That $10,800 has to be saved 
before it can be invested in those tools for that job. 

The average savings of an American are $1,120, 
and that includes his government bonds, life 
insurance, bank account and everything else. 

$10,800 divided by $1,120=9: the life savings 
of 9 Americans to provide each American job. 

Aren’t those average, everyday Americans, who 
made the job and its wages possible, entitled to 
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a fair return on their life savings? But how can 
they get a fair return unless workmen produce 
enough and the tax collector leaves enough to 
pay a profit to the company where the job exists? 

If there is no such profit, the investor will get 
no return. If he gets no return, he will soon stop 
saving and investing. Then the tax collector will 
get no taxes, and he’ll be out of a job; the worker 
will get no machines, and he’ll be out of a job. 

So—worker, government, investor all benefit if 
all three are fair; all suffer if any one of them is not. 


Source: Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. 
Machinery & Allied Products Institute 
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"This new Accounting Machine 
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is as modern as 


our newest planes." 





American Airlines says, “The six National 
Accounting Machines we recently purchased from 
you have saved us about $2,500 a month—or 
$30,000 a year. 

“We find them as modern for today’s accounting 
as our latest planes are for today’s flying. Our im- 
proved billing is much appreciated by our cus- 
tomers. Collection efficiency has been increased. 

“When first installed we figured this National 


equipment would pay for itself in two years. Buty 


at the present rate of saving it will pay for itself in @ 
ea 


less than a year. 


“In these days, getting more work done better § 
is quite an Fy 


and faster ...and at lower cost... 


achievement. We thank you and your representa: § 


tive for a fine job, splendidly done.” 
oe 
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—AMERICAN AIRLINES 


THE NEW “CLASS 31” MULTIPLE-DUTY NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


is the last word in mechanized account- 
ing. Never before has one accounting 
machine combined so many time-and- 
money-saving features: 1. Automatic selec- 
tion and control of more than 70 functions 
by arrangement of posting control bars. 
2, Simultaneously adds and subtracts, or 


REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


transfers balances into any combination of 
totals. 3. Instant, positive correction in one 
operation of amounts entered in error in any 
combination of totals. 4. Electrified type- 
writer keyboard permits description wher- 
ever desired. 5. Fluid-drive carriage travels 
in either direction at uniform speed. 


Ask your nearest National representative 


to demonstrate the amazing **Class 31” 


today. Or write us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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The March of the News 


Program notes. Seldom in its history 
had the U.S. Capitol been so thorough- 
ly policed . . . Hours before President 
Harry Truman appeared in person to 
deliver his address on the state of the 
union, Secret Service men were going 
over the building to empty it of those 
who had no admission cards . . . The 
Capitol looked as grim as ‘a nation at 
war... It was a setting to match the 
tone of the President’s message. 


The guards. Special police went on 
duty at 8 a. m.... That was five hours 
before the President appeared . . . Even 
ahead of the police, White House plain- 
clothes men had gone over. the route 
from the President's office to the Capitol 
. . . Later they took inconspicuous seats 
in the galleries and around the Speaker's 
desk on the floor of the House . . . Three 
detachments of soldiers arrived at 10 
a. m. and took up stations at the Capitol 
. . . With bayonets fixed, they stood at 
attention about eight feet apart to form 
a cordon around the President’s route. 


The audience. For the first time in 
years, there were empty seats in the gal- 
lery when the President started speak- 
ing .. . It may have been that television 
had cut the demand . . . More likely it 
was the tightened security . In the 
past, spectators sat in the aisles and 
crowded around the railings at the rear 
of the House chamber . . . This time the 
aisles and corridors were cleared well in 
advance . . . There were seats only for 
those with tickets, and nobody else got 
in. The entrances were so rigidly 
guarded that one freshman Congress- 
man had to argue at two doorways before 
he made it. 

Two of the empty seats were in the 
Presidential Gallery, a space reserved 
for White House guests . . . Mrs. Bess 
Truman, with Cabinet wives, arrived 
about 20 minutes ahead of the President 
. .. She sat quietly through the speech 
and did not join in the applause. 

Two Russians sat in the Diplomatic 
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Gallery . .. They gave no sign that they 
heard when Harry Truman spoke out 
against the “menacing imperialism of 
the rulers of the Soviet Union” . . . The 
Russians did not give their names at 
the Capitol . . . But neither of them was 
Ambassador Alexander §S. Panyushkin 
. .. The Embassy said he was sick. 


The Congress. Members of the House 
of Representatives awaited the Presi- 
dent in their shiny new leather chairs, 
surrounded by polished wood paneling 
and soft blue brocade . . . They talked 
quietly among themselves until they 
were joined by the Senators for the 
joint session. 

There was a loud burst of applause 
when the President appeared . . . Then 
the session settled down to hear his 
words in silence . . . Mr. Truman talked 
for 15 minutes before he was interrupted 
by hand clapping . . . It came when he 
said Europe will “build a strong com- 
bined defense” . . . After that, there 
was applause at 13 other points in the 
speech . . . But, for the most part, the 
members of the new Congress just 
listened. 


The speaker. Normally Harry Truman 
looks as though he is having fun when 
he speaks to Congress . . . As he walks 
through the House chamber he stops to 
shake hands with former colleagues, to 
exchange a few smiling words with old 
friends . . . He pauses in the speech 
for laughs, and joins in the laughter. 

There was none of that for his report 
on the state of the union at the start of 
1951 ... The President was all busi- 
ness . . . Only once did he smile... . 
His words were somber and his expres- 
sion solemn . . . And, as he spoke, an 
unexpressed meaning in his message 
dawned on the members of Congress . . . 
Not once did Harry Truman mention 
“civil rights,” the Brannan plan, Taft- 
Hartley. 

The controversial Truman “Fair Deal” 
was yielding priority to defense. 
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There’s a very simple policy behind the 
telephone business. 

We try to run it for you as we would like 
you to run it for us if we were in your shoes. 

We'd like you to give us good, courteous 
telephone service at a fair price. We'd like 
you to keep improving it and giving us 
more of it. 

We’d like you to run the business so that 
it would be a good place for people to work 
and a good place for people to invest their 
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money. We’d like it to be a progressive 
and successful business. 

There would be something else. 

We would like you to run the business so 
that it would be a good and helpful citizen 
in everything that concerns the community 
and the nation, especially in these times of 
national defense. 

That’s the way we’d like you to do it for 
us. And that’s the way we’re constantly 
trying to do it for you. 


The best and the most telephone service in the world at the lowest possible cost .. Belk Telephone Sytem 

















YEAR OF DECISION? 


One of the biggest decisions facing many 
factories this year will be whether or not to 
move...and where to move. To them we 
say, “Look South!” 

Look South...and see a new industrial 
“wonderland,” with unlimited opportunities 
and advantages. 





Look South . 
kind thriving, expanding and looking ahead 


. and see industries of every 


with confidence. 


Look Ahead—Look South!” 
Crwmee? E. Poors 


_— 
President 


Hay SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Newsgram 


Just to put things straight, to cut through a lot of confusion: 

U.S. will not soon be pushed out of Korea. Evacuation, if it comes, will 
be forced, after hard fighting, not voluntary. War, as a result, is to go on, 
unless China agrees to cease firing. Cease-fire is China's choice to take or not. 

Formosa will not be given to China to buy peace. U.N. membership might be 
assured over U.S. oppoSition. Ransom, rewards in territory are not to be offered. 
Most that China might get would be a neutral zone in Northern Korea. 

U.S. hasn't yet reached a stage where it will surrender to Communists. 














Cease-fire in Korea, even so, could become embarrassing for U.S. 

U.N. membership if voted for China, would honor a regime that waged war on 
the organization admitting it to membership. Formosa, if taken from Chiang 
Kai-shek, even to be neutralized, would be a symbol of retreat under pressure. 

North Korea, turned back to Communists, would represent defeat. U.S., on 
that basis, would write off 50,000 casualties and bend a knee to aggressors. 

It's doubtful if U.S. can trade on that basis. Yet, if firing stops, it 
then would be U.S. responsibility once it started again. U.S. could be put up 
to the world as a warmonger, an aggressor, not as the resister of aggression. 

U.S. diplomats are playing with political dynamite. 














United Nations, if trying to buy peace at any price, will fail. U.N. will 
go on as a debating society, in any event. United Nations, as a real force, 
will be washed up if it pulls back in dealing with Communist China. 

U.N. Security Council, its substitute for an executive arm, is broken down, 
cracked by Russia's use of the veto. U.N. Assembly, its legislature, is at the 
mercy of dozens of little countries, without armies, without power, but with a 
J strong urge to trade among the big powers for concessions. 

U.N. sounded like a good idea at the time. In practice, it has bowed, up to 
date, before the first big aggressors. U.N. either will show results now or it 
will go the way of the old League of Nations. Time is running out. 

















War, still tending to spread in Asia, is unlikely this year in Europe. 
; Stalin, tempted, sees West Europe as a rich prize, there for the grabbing. 
Opportunity, knocking now, may never knock again quite like this. 

Stalin, if daring, might move in 1951. Stalin, cautious, aged 71, sees 
other things as well. Stalin knows that a move in Europe means war with U.S. 
War with U.S. means destruction of Russia's cities, eventual defeat for Russia. 

Stalin's hope, almost surely, is to consolidate the empire that he's won. 
Stalin's fear must be that this empire, greatest in Russia's history, might be 
lost in war with U.S. unless it first can be strengthened, built up. 

The Stalin decision, very probably, is to avoid war in Europe for now. 
































if that's right, will get more time to arm. U.S. divisions, to be 








5 U.S., 
i trained, will start to move to Europe. U.S. will put in 1 division for every 5 
4 or 6 supplied by allies. By 1952, U.S. divisions in Europe may total 6 to 10. 
: A balance of power in Europe can be restored within 2 years, barring war. 
. Written for the issue of January 19, 1951, Volume XXX—No. 3 (over) 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT (No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 7 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Showdown, bargaining with Russia, maybe a shift in initiative from Russia 
to the West, could develop by sometime in 1952. That seems to be the goal. 

War, if avoided in 1951, as probable, will be even less likely in 1952. 
Stalin, this year, will be passing up his last big chance in Europe. 


UMS, universal military service, in some modified form lies ahead. The 
service plan now offered will be altered somewhat, probably enacted by midyear. 

This much can be counted upon with reasonable assurance: 

17-year-olds reaching 18 in 1951 can stay out of uniform, get a year of 
college if they want to. Armed forces won't be calling youths barely turned 18 
until spring of 1952, if then. Youths are wise to start college. 

19-year-olds and 18-year-olds about to become 19 will feel the real draft 
Squeeze in 1951. Freshmen and sophomores in present college classes are to face 
wholesale draft after June. ROTC members stand best chance of being deferred. 
All students, wanting an education before service, will improve that prospect 
if members of ROTC. Science or engineering majors are next best bet. 

UMS, fully operating, is unlikely in 1951. Not more than one out of two 
17-year-olds becoming 18 will be taken for military service this year. Later, 
as plan gets to operating, all would get 4 months’ basic training before any are 
selected for college training. UMS won't start before July 1 in 195l. 

Colleges, under plans shaped, will have big autumn enrollments. UMS plans 
are weighted on the side of assurance of large-scale college training. 














If Congress does accept a plan for universal service: 
Older men, in that event, can relax. Draft-age ceiling will be 25. 
Married men then can relax, too. They won't be taken. Married men with 











children will be even further from draft. They're fairly sure now. 


Veterans, by present definition, won't be taken. 

Youths in college, now highly vulnerable to draft, will stand more chance of 
deferment for further education. They would serve after college. 

Congress, however, is to move with caution in enacting universal training. 
It's backed away every time in the past. Chances are that something will 
be done this time, but on a more restricted basis than the White House asks. 

(See page 22 for details of the latest plan.) 





Military services will get most, if not all, the dollars they ask for the 
year to Start July 1. Budget will be about as big as Mr. Truman outlines. 

Taxes will have to rise sharply as a result to avoid a big new deficit. 

Sales tax, talked of in Congress as a big new revenue source, won't work 
the magic expected of it. Tax idea is to place a tax on retail sales. 

A federal tax on sales, to raise 10 billion dollars, would have to be a 10 
per cent tax on all goods and services except food and medicines. That tax 
would be on top of existing excises and on top of State sales taxes. 

Idea of Congress has been that al per cent sales tax would be enough. 

A 1 per cent tax would raise less than 1 billion dollars. If clothing then was 
exempt along with food, the tax. yield would be less than 750 million. 

That's chicken feed in present-day budgets. 

Incomes, personal and corporate, are to be the major source of revenue once 
again if there is to be a real effort to maintain a balanced budget. 











Outlook is for continuing inflation of prices. 

Price control, when applied, will be flexible, not rigid. Wage control is 
to be loose, not tight. Salary control will be the same. 

Controlled inflation, not a bar to inflation, seems the objective. 

Rise in prices, in living costs, is likely to be around 5 per cent during 
1951. Some things will be up more than that, others less. Meat, among foods, 
is to rise most. Clothing, among other items, will rise sharply. 

Look for no big war, but bigger draft, higher taxes, rising prices. 
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MORE PEOPLE, THE WORLD OVER, RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


(Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tires that give the most people 
the greatest satisfaction are the best tires for you to buy?) 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBEER 








Whispers 





Truman His Own Ghost Writer . . . John J. McCloy to 
Be Defense Secretary? . . . Rokossovsky vs. Eisenhower 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State, has told the British bluntly that 
U.S. will not reward Communist 
China with new honors, territory, or 
anything else as a price for restoring 
peace in Korea. Patience of high U.S. 
officials is wearing thin with allies 
who are trying to force U.S. into do- 
ing business with a Communist regime 
waging war against American troops. 


xk 


A strong “isolationist” or “Britain 
first” urge is credited by important 
American officials with inspiring 
Britain’s eagerness to do business with 
China’s Communists at almost any 
price. The fear is that there won’t be 
quite so many dollars for Europe if 
U.S. stands up to Communist forces 
in the Far East. 


xk k 


Mr. Truman appears to have let the 
hint drop to some associates that he 
may not seek renomination in 1952. 


x kk 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Commander in Europe, if interested, 
will discover that some Senators who 
had favored his choice as Republican 
nominee for the Presidency now have 
shifted to the side of Senator Robert 
Taft. The Taft band wagon its rolling 
along at a fast clip in Congress. 


K Kok 


Mr. Truman is proud of his handi- 
work in preparing personally the 
state of the union message he deliv- 
ered to Congress. The President had 
very little help from his staff of pro- 
fessional speech writers in preparing 
that document. 


xk 


Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House, 
is the one who had most to do with 
convincing President Truman that he 
should sidetrack his “Fair Deal’ for 
the time being. Speaker Rayburn 
wants the President to try to win Con- 
gress with kind words and cautious 
proposals. 


George Marshall, Defense Secretary, 
still hopes to be able to retire at some 
point in 1951. General Marshall wants 
to make sure, however, that his suc- 
cessor will be someone without politi- 
cal ambitions. He would like to see 
Mr. Truman select John J. McCloy, 
present U.S. High Commissioner in 
Germany, or another of that caliber 
for the job. 


x ke *& 


Francis P. Matthews, Secretary of the 
Navy, once again is under considera- 
tion for another post, with officials 
predicting a new Navy Secretary be- 
fore many weeks have passed. 


x kk 


Alan Valentine, the country’s Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer, is being told that he 
may need more political ties if he is to 
stand up under the cross fire that is 
developing over the issue of wage and 
price controls. Mr. Valentine is a non- 
politician in a job that may become 
highly political. 


xk * 


Michael DiSalle, Price Controller, is 
beginning to be referred to as a ““com- 
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er’ in the official Washington heir- 
archy. Mr. DiSalle, who likes action 
and is not inclined to be differential, 
is attracting attention both in the 
White House and in Congress. 


xk * 


Chiang Kai-shek, leader of Chinese 
Nationalists, never has asked U. S. for 
the right to start an invasion of 
China’s mainland from the island of 
Formosa and is not prevented from 
starting an invasion by the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet. 


x kk 


Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Prime 
Minister, may have to wait a long 
time before he gets the 2 million tons 
of U.S. grain that he wants as a &itt. 
This country’s officials are not im- 
pressed by India’s attitude toward ag- 
gression of China in Korea or by the 
degree of co-operation in building de- 
fenses. 


xk * 


Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossovsky 
is being put forward by Russia as her 
counterpart to General Eisenhower. 
Rokossovsky, Soviet boss of Poland, 
is being given over-all direction of 
Russia’s satellite forces in Europe, in- 
cluding those of East Germany. 


kkk 


The shortage of electric power that is 
handicapping rearmament in Britain 
is found to be due in part to exports 
of essential generating equipment in 
recent years to Russia and her satel- 
lites. 


xk & ® 


Klement Gottwald, Communist Pres- 
ident of Czechoslovakia, has some 
reason to wonder about his future. 
President Gottwald is resisting Rus- 
sia’s demand that Czechs work hard- 
er, produce more, but reduce their 
own living standards still further in 
order to ship more goods to Russia. 
Russia has a habit of getting her way 
even if it’s necessary to liquidate local 
rulers. 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw 


what the 
well-dressed 
man wears 


—WHERE DANGEROUS 
CHEMICALS ABOUND 


F you wonder how Geon comes to 

play a part in safety clothing, just 
remember that versatility is Geon’s oth- 
er name! These safety clothes are just 
another example of how Geon resin 
improves products or makes new de- 
velopments possible. 


The Geon coating not only has high 
chemical resistance, but gives the wearer 
an increased period of resistance and 
better protection against dangerous 
chemicals. That’s mighty important— 
because a matter of extra minutes of 
resistance makes the difference between 
safety and serious, or fatal injury. 


That’s just the start of the Geon 
coating’s advantages. It resists flame 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this fabric. 
We supply raw materials for the coating only. 


and abrasion—is flexible at low tem- 
peratures—is light in weight—has more 
wonderfully practical and helpful 
features. 


Geon resin or other Geon materials 
are highly adaptable. They may be just 
what you need to solve materials prob- 
lems. And where government specifica- 
tions call for vinyl materials, our broad 
experience in that field and our technical 
staff can be especially valuable to you. 
We make no finished products —sup- 
ply raw materials only. For complete 
information, write Department D-1, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address : Goodchemco. 
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PROPULSION. The 175-hp., 200-lb. Boeing gas turbine engine, developed 
First small-size, general-purpose turbine engine in the 


for the Navy. 


United States, it already has demonstrated excellent possibilities for 
powering trucks, boats and small aircraft. 





COMPUTER. Important to guided missile research is this electro-mechan- 
ical analogue computer designed by Boeing engineers. Simulating missile 
flight, the computer saves months of time and countless dollars otherwise 


spent in experimental! test firing. 


REFUELING. For the Air Force, Boeing has designed and produced a 
new, highly improved device for refueling planes speedily, at high alti- 
tude. Known as the “flying boom,” it extends greatly the range of Amer- 
ican bombardment aircraft. 














SAFE STOPS. Boeing has designed and built a new aircraft braking 
device, adopted by the Air Force for certain types of planes. Self-acti- 
vating, this mechanism permits the application of full brake power with 


no skidding or wheel-locking on wet or icy runways. 


Mhere a MmMVentaonNs Come ftom 


There will always be inventors in 
America. But invention is no longer 
confined to the efforts of single- 
handed genius. 

Today’s constant flow of new and 
better products springs from close 
teamwork between creative imagina- 
tion and effective research. 


Each step in the development of a 
new product may involve its own 
inventions — the discovery of more 
efficient methods — new and better 
ways of accomplishing the supposedly 
impossible. 

The examples shown here -repre- 
sent only a few of the new projects 


Among Boeing's facilities for research and development are Acoustical, 


boaatonh if. 


Aerodynamic, Armament, Electrical, Electronic, Flight Test, Hydraulic, M: q 


successfully carried through by Boeing 
in recent months. ‘They are the result 
of highly skilled and gifted manpower 
working with the finest of modern 
laboratory equipment. Boeing’s abil- 
ity to produce outstanding aircraft 
has a firm basis in its unparalleled 
research and development facilities. 


SS OEM iF 


iP +, Metallurgical, 





Physical Research, Propulsion, and Structural Test Laboratories, and the great Boeing Wind Tunnel. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 





In the first real test of United 
Nations power: 

Big aggressors in a war find 
they can get by with it. U. N. de- 
bated while Chinese Communists 
fought a U.N. army. 

Trade with the aggressor goes 
> on. U.N. members are far from 
| agreement on sanctions, a block- 
ade against China. 

Fighting goes on, too, against 
odds. Peace organization can’t 
agree on what to do when con- 
fronted with a full-scale war. 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. 

Test of experience in Korea is show- 
ing that the United Nations is break- 
ing down under the strain of meeting 
aggression by a big nation. 

At the start of Korean war, hope ran 
high for the United Nations as an effec- 
tive weapon against aggressors. In a mat- 
ter of hours after Communist North Ko- 
reans attacked South Korea, 53 out of 
the 60 U.N. countries had denounced 
the Korean Communists as aggressors. 
Under U.S. leadership, with the U.S. 
supplying most of the forces, the United 
Nations got its first army. That war was 
won. 

i Then came aggression on a big scale. 
| Early in November, Chinese troops at- 
tacked the United Nations forces in Ko- 
rea. The United States, suffering almost 
50,000 casualties, many of them caused 
by Chinese forces, proposed that the 
United Nations declare Chinese Com- 
munists, like North Korean Communists, 
aggressors. The United Nations hesi- 
tated, argued, backed and filled, sought 
% ways to avoid action. 

, 77, Breakdown of the United Nations 
) ‘ability to deal with big aggression be- 
came apparent. Big powers, it turned 
out, could get away with aggression. 
In the first test of United Nations power 
against a major aggressor, this has hap- 
pened: 

_ War by China against forces fight- 
ing under the U.N. flag brought no quick 
action at United Nations. After 12 weeks 
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WHY U.N. IS BREAKING DOWN 


Reported from UNITED NATIONS, N. Y. 
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of war, China, in U.N. official language, 
was still not called an aggressor. 

Punishment of China was not even 
considered in those weeks. Members of 
the United Nations were not even asked 
’ to quit trading with China. Many coun- 
tries with troops fighting the Chinese 
and being killed by Chinese bullets con- 
tinue to trade with China. 

Resistance to Chinese aggression was 
not stepped up. There has been no rush 
of arms and troops to Korea from U.N. 
members that approved U.N. resist- 
ance to aggression. Instead, nations are 
trying to pay China a price for peace. 

Appeasement, a move to pay part or 
all of the price China asks, is popular in 
the U.N. Idea supported by Britain, In- 
dia, the Arab coui_tries, the Scandinavian 
countries and a lot of others is to see 
whether China can’t be bought off, paid 
to stop waging war on the U.N. The 
U.S., although not willing to pay China’s 
price, has agreed to a U.N. proposal for 
a cease-fire order and peace talks with 
Communist China and Russia. 

China’s asking price for peace is high, 
higher than the United States is willing 
to pay under any circumstances. Mao 
Tse-tung, China’s Communist leader, 
wants not only all of Korea, but also the 
island of Formosa, a voice in the Japanese 
peace treaty which would help the Com- 
munists in Japan, and a free hand in 
Southeast Asia. All this would put the 
Communists, who take orders from Mos- 
cow, right on the U. S. defense line in the 
Pacific. But the countries of the United 
Nations, most of them far away from 
Asia, are talking about paving that price. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 





THE UNITED NATIONS TALK... 


~Acme 


Hesitation, argument, backing and filling 


Collapse of the will to resist aggres- 
sion within the United Nations makes the 
whole organization weaker, in many 
respects, than the old League of Nations. 

When Japan invaded Manchuria in 
1931, the League of Nations declared 
that Japan was the aggressor. That didn’t 
stop the Japanese, who quit the League. 
But it preserved at least the idea of col- 
lective security. The United Nations, so 
far, has not even charged China with 
aggression or attempted to outlaw China. 

When Italy invaded Ethiopia, the 
League took prompt action. Within 16 
days of the invasion, Italy was declared 
an aggressor and League members were 
asked to buy no Italian exports and to 
send Italy no war materials. The U.S., 
although not a League member, co- 
operated. But the United Nations, 12 
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It tried sanctions and declarations 
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weeks after China’s invasion of Korea, 
has taken no steps toward economic 
sanctions against China. 

When the German Nazis began their 
methodical conquest of Europe by 
marching into the Rhineland and seizing 
Austria, they had to quit the League to 
avoid a trial before world opinion. Rus- 
sia, directing its allies along the same 
path of conquest, remains a member of 
the United Nations. 

When Russia itself invaded Finland 
in 1939, the League expelled Russia 
from its membership. No such step is 
contemplated by the U.N. to punish 
Russia for sponsoring war in Korea. 

Causes of the breakdown of the 
United Nations in this first big test 
against aggression on a large scale lie 
both in the structure of the U.N. itself 
and in the policies of its members. 

The Security Council, as the United 
Nations was originally set up, was sup- 
posed to run the United Nations and, 
through it, to control aggression. Of the 
eleven countries in the Security Council, 
five were given the power to veto im- 
portant actions—the U.S: _ Britain, 
France, Russia and China. Idea was that 
these five would use the veto sparingly. 
It didn’t work. Soviet Russia, to date, 
has used the veto 44 times. France has 
used the veto once. The three others 
usually voted with the majority and 
have not used the veto at all. 

As a result, the Security Council, as 
the ruling body of the United Nations, 
is practically dead. With the veto, or the 
threat of the veto, Russia has blocked 
all the efforts of the non-Communist ma- 
jority to give the United Nations a stand- 
ing army of its own, to control atomic 
energy and to take steps toward peace. 

The Assembly, recognizing the weak- 
ness of the Council, tried to take over its 
obligations. In the Assembly, no country 
has a veto. To act, the Assembly requires 
only a two-thirds vote of its 60 members. 
All votes are equal. Byelorussia and the 
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. . » WHILE THE WORLD LISTENS 
And the casualty lists grow longer 


Ukraine, mere provinces of the Soviet 
Union, can outvote the U.S., 2 to 1. 
Trying to get around the veto, the As- 
sembly recently adopted the Acheson 
Plan. This plan provides that the As- 
sembly can meet within 24 hours to con- 
sider any action of importance that has 
been blocked in the Security Council by 
the use of the veto. 

This placed the Assembly in a position 
to take action against Communist China. 
Its chance came on November 30, when 
the Soviet delegate used Russia’s veto 
to block action against China in the 
Security Council. But, in the six weeks 
following that veto, none of the 52 coun- 
tries that voted for the Acheson Plan has 
moved to get the Assembly to act. 

Trouble in the Assembly is not due to 
a lack of non-Communist votes. Moscow, 
in fact, controls only five votes, those of 
the Soviet Union, Byelorussia, the 
Ukraine, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Yugoslavia sometimes, but not always, 
votes with the Soviet bloc. The remaining 
votes, 54 out of the Assembly’s 60, are 
all those of non-Communist countries. 
The trouble is that this majority is di- 
vided on what to do about China. 

Peacemakers take a big bite out of 
the non-Communist majority as it now 
stands. India particularly is stalling ac- 
tion against Chinese aggression, trying 
to get peace talks started. It was India 
that insisted the United Nations delay 
action against Chinese aggression in Ko- 
rea for weeks while an Assembly com- 
mission tried to get the Chinese to ac- 
cept a cease-fire proposal. The Chinese 
rejected all these overtures. Mao Tse- 
tung, the Chinese leader, sets a high 
price on peace in Korea. 

Peace buyers, countries willing to pay 
part or all of the price China asks, cut 
down the non-Communist majority, too. 
Great Britain leads this group. 

Britain wants to give Communist Chi- 
na the seat in the United Nations now 
occupied by Nationalist China. That 
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would give the Chinese Communists a 
veto in the Security Council of the U.N., 
whose forces now are fighting Chinese 
Communists in Korea. It would also give 
the Chinese Communists a good claim to 
possession of Formosa, now occupied by 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese Nationalists. 
Then, under the British plan, U.N. forces 
and Chinese forces would all be with- 
drawn from Korea, leaving the Koreans 
to elect their own government for a 
united Korea. Korean Communists all 
along have said that Korea will win 
peace only when it goes Communist. If, 
under the British plan, Korea went Com- 
munist, the British would have the 
U.N. recognize Communist rule there. 
U.S., however, will not pay this price. 
So far, U.S. leaders have not threatened 
to use their veto to keep Communist 
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China out of the United ons. But 
U.S. delegates in the United ‘Natign o/ 
working hard to line up the Pesto 
declare China the aggressor. 

Price tag on aggression, as U.S. offi- 
cials see it, must be kept as high as pos- 
sible. U.S. leaders want no war with 
China. President Truman has said that 
the U.S. will not bomb China without 
approval of the United Nations. But the 
U.S. does not intend to appease Com- 
munist aggression by giving China all of 
Korea and Formosa, control of South- 
east Asia and a voice in Japan’s future 
after China’s attack on U.N. forces in 
Korea. American acceptance of the U. N. 
committee proposal for a cease-fire order 
in Korea does not commit the U.S. to 
Britain’s plan for buying off China. 

What’s ahead for the United Na- 
tions, as observers here see it, is this: 

Death of the U.N. is not to be ex- 
pected. The League of Nations kept go- 
ing as a debating society right up to 
World War II. The U.N. skyscraper 
buildings, its staff of 3,000, its budget of 
42 million dollars yearly, will remain too. 

Reviving the U.N. still is a possibility. 
Chances are that a two-thirds majority 
of the Assembly will condemn China as 
an aggressor. Later, when Western Eu- 
rope builds up a defense force under 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, when the U. S. 
has rearmed, the United Nations may 
once again be able to challenge big ag- 
gressors, even Russia. At this stage, how- 
ever, the United Nations is breaking 


down before aggression by China, un- 
able to give much help to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s U. N. forces in Korea. 
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—Crawford in the Newark Evening News 


‘TWO WORLDS‘ 
Is Russia winning both contests? 
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WHICH WAY FOR U.S.—THE CHOICE 


Hoover, Taft, Truman Offer Alternatives 


Here is what the foreign-policy 
debate is all about— 

Truman policy: Push out, meet 
Communists on any front. 

Hoover policy: Pull back, get 
strong at home. 

Taft policy: Don’t pull out, but 
don’t go too far. 

Truman and Taft aren’t as far 
apart as they sound. But Truman 
has to make the decision. What 
he says goes, for now. 


You now can pay your money and 
take your choice of three proposed 
lines of foreign policy for the United 
States. There is a choice, at least in 
theory, about what to do in Korea, 
what to do about China and Japan, 
about how to deal with the defense of 
Europe and the world in general. 

President Truman, actually, under 
the U.S. Constitution, holds the power 
of decision in directing this nation’s pol- 
icy toward other nations. Congress, how- 
ever, can limit the President’s power 
through control of the purse strings 
and in other ways. Debate over what 
should be U.S. policy, whether shaped 
by the White House or by Congress is 
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growing in intensity, and people are 
confused. 

Herbert Hoover, former President, 
opened the argument by proposing that 
the U.S. draw back in some parts of 
the world. President Truman called the 
Hoover ideas “isolation.” Senator Robert 
A. Taft, Republican Party leader in the 
Senate, then opened up with his line of 
attack. Senator Taft did not go as far as 
Mr. Hoover in criticizing existing policy, 
but took a middle ground. 

The specific issues as developed to 
date are outlined in the chart on the 
next page. 

The Hoover idea, which opened the 
debate, is that the United States must 
pull back closer to its home base. Mr. 
Hoover is unwilling to send new Ameri- 
can divisions to Europe. He does not say 
whether the U.S. should honor its com- 
mitment under the Atlantic Pact to go to 
war if any Western European nation is 
attacked. He does say that the U.S., 
with the British willing, should regard 
Britain as the furthermost outpost in Eu- 
rope for American sea and air power. 

Germany, France, Italy, other nations 
on the continent of Europe would get no 
more aid, in either men or dollars, until 
they have built up enough strength of 
their own to stop a Russian advance. Mr. 
Hoover apparently is willing to see the 
Marshall Plan end. He would, however, 
feed the hungry of the world “when they 
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-Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND SUPREME COMMANDER EISENHOWER 
Europe is regarded as the primary defense outpost 


have already displayed spirit and strength 
in defense against Communism.” 

In the Far East, Mr. Hoover recom- 
mends withdrawal from Korea, a build- 
up of Japan behind American defenses, 
strengthened U.S. defenses in Formosa 
and the Philippines. He thinks the Pacific 
island chain can be defended by air and 
sea power. He warns against committing 
any ground forces in China or elsewhere 
on the Asiatic mainland. He places little 
reliance in the United Nations, but wants 
the U.N. to condemn China as an ag- 
gressor. 

After an initial build-up of air and 
sea strength, Mr. Hoover proposes to cut 
military costs and balance the budget. 

The Taft idea goes further than Mr. 
Hoover in world commitments. Senator 
Taft accepts the Atlantic Pact and is pre- 
pared to go to war if Russia attacks. But 
the Ohio Senator wants to choose his 
own battlefields and his own weapons. 
Like Mr. Hoover, he sees the U.S. pri- 
marily as a power on the sea and in the 
air. He opposes advance commitments 
to send American ground forces to Eu- 
rope and suggests that Congress, not the 
President, should decide whether troops 
are to be sent. U.S. leadership in build- 
ing a European army is opposed, but 
the Senator is willing to give some U.S. 
ground support after Europe takes the 
initiative. 

The Taft theory also promises aid to 
Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, Australia, New Zealand, Great 
Britain and North Africa. These are areas 
where air and sea power, with some 
ground support, can be most effective. 
However, Senator Taft would land no 
U.S. Army in China and would with- 
draw from Korea if American forces face 
destruction there. 

The Senator recognizes that the U.S. 
is at war with China and suggests “we 
might as well have a declared war.” He 
favors aid to Chiang Kai-shek on For- 
mosa and offers to assist his return to 
the mainland. He doubts the military 
value of the United Nations but recog- 
nizes that body as a diplomatic weapon. 

Taft policy is prepared to accept a 65- 
billion-dollar budget, with 40 billion for 
the military. He deems that sufficient to 
build and equip an Army of 1.5 million. 
an Air Force and Navy of 700,000 each. 

The Truman idea, which is the policy 
likely to dominate for two more years at 
least, is closer to Taft than to Hoover, 
but goes further than either. Truman 
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What President Truman 
wants to do: 





1) Send U. S. arms, then U. S. divisions 
to Europe to aid defense. 


2) Set the U.S. frontier on the Elbe 
River, barring further Russian advance. 


8 Continue economic aid to Europe 
where needed. 


4) Put emphasis upon Europe as the 
No. 1 priority of U.S. foreign policy. 





8 Use air power as a deterrent to 
Russia while Europe rebuilds. 





6] Stay in Korea as long as possible. 
G Avoid formal, full-scale war with 
China, if possible. 

8 ] Make peace with Japan. Permit 


Japan to rebuild some military forces. 


9) Give limited aid to French in Indo- 
China, to British in Malaya. 


© At home spend up to 50 billion 
dollars a year, or even more, on defense. 
Build armed forces of 3.5 million men. 


@ Try to check Russia wherever or 
whenever she moves to expand. 














@ Work through the United Nations. 


policy views the U.S. as the No. 1 world 
leader against Communism. Europe is 
regarded as the primary defense outpost, 
with the Pacific and Southeast Asia as 
secondary areas. 

Aid to Europe is to go on, with mili- 
tary aid stepped up and Marshall Plan 
aid reduced. Mr. Truman wants to build 
a Western European Army. including 
German forces, is willing to support it 
with perhaps 10 U.S. divisions. The 
Atlantic Pact is not only accepted but is 
to be strengthened. U.S. forces in Korea 
are to stay there, if possible. 

_ Truman theory regards Russia as will- 
Ing to risk a general war, but the Presi- 
dent does not flinch at that prospect. The 
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How to Save the U.S.: Three Versions 


What Herbert Hoover 
wants to do: 





tk Send no more men and money to 
Europe until West Europe builds enough 
divisions to stop “the Red flood.” 


2) Make Britain the U. S. eastern fron- 
tier “if she wishes to co-operate.” 


&) Arm U.S. “‘to the teeth.” Make U.S. 
the “Gibraltar of Western civilization,” 
protected by sea and air power. 


@ Guard the Western Hemisphere. 
8 Get out of Korea. 
6 ] Rearm an independent Japan. 


ee Build Japan, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines into western U.S. defense line. 


@ Aid “hungry” people in both Europe 
and Asia. 


© At home, as soon as initial forces 
are built, cut expenditures and balance 
the budget. 


© Put little reliance on U.N. unless it 
acts against China. 





idea is to make the price of aggression 
as high as possible in the hope that ag- 
gressors can be discouraged. To that end, 
Mr. Truman wants the United Nations to 
brand China as an aggressor and to com- 
mit the U.N. to resist aggression any- 
where. Like the others, Mr. Truman 
wants to keep a U.S. Army out of China, 
but is seeking to promote resistance to 
Communists by anti-Communists inside 
China. 

Mr. Truman proposes a military budg- 
et of 50 billions or more to build an armed 
force of 3.5 million men, against Mr. 
Taft’s proposed 40 billions for a force of 
around 3 million. Actually, the Truman 
and Taft ideas are not far apart. 








What Senator Taft 
wants to do: 





4h Commit no U.S. land troops to de- 
fend Europe now. 


8 If Europe rearms, then requests aid, 
U.S. might commit a few divisions. A 
European should command. 


3) Use U.S. sea and air power to pro- 
tect island nations: Japan, Formosa, 
Philippines, Indonesia, Australia. 


4) Use U.S. sea and air power to pro- 
tect Britain and West Europe. Honor the 
Atlantic Alliance, going to war if Russia 
strikes. 


6 Use land troops, however, only 
when “almost certain of success.” 


6] Get out of Korea. Commit no land 
troops to continent of Asia. 


a Give economic help and arms to 
friendly nations needing aid. 


8) At home, spend up to 40 billions a 
year on defense. Hold armed forces to 
about 3 million men, with 1.5 million in 
Army, 700,000 each in Navy ond Air 
Force. 


© Build alliances with other nations. 
Let U.N. be a forum. 


© 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


Basic differences in the three pro- 
grams are these: 

Mr. Truman sees Russia bent on world 
conquest and holds that the U.S. must 
have and support allies to resist Com- 
munism. Mr. Taft doubts that Russia 
plans to march, favors support of allies, 
but relies more on U.S. strength. Mr. 
Hoover accepts Russian aggression but 
doubts Russia can be defeated on land 
or that the U.S. can be defeated at sea 
or in the air. He is prepared to accept a 
long military stalemate to keep the U.S. 
a “Gilbraltar of Western civilization.” 

Outcome of the debate now going 
on will set the U.S. course. Odds favor 
continued adherence to the Truman idea. 
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Taft's Bid for Power—and Presidency 
Drive Starts Early for the ‘52 Nomination 


The “Taft for President’ cam- 
paign is off te a running start. 
Backers see him as the Republi- 
can to beat Truman in 1952. 

Taft himself is tightening his 
hold on Senate Republicans. Op- 
ponents in the party are being 
eased to the side lines. 

“Mr. Republican” is boning up 
on foreign affairs, getting set to 
take on Truman on anything that 
looks like a ‘52 issue. 


Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
after two tries, now is confident that 
he is within sight of the Republican 
nomination for President. And he is 
equally confident that he can take on 
President Truman in a presidential 
campaign and win. 

The Taft bid for power, vigorously 
under way, is very real. He is tightening 
his hold on the Republican organization 
in the Senate, shaking out men who 
might oppose him. His ties are strong in 
the House. He can set Republican policy 
for Congress. He has a majority of mem- 
bers of the Republican National Commit- 
tee. And his personal organization is 
being reshaped for the days ahead. 

A. year and a half before convention 
time, party leaders are saying that Mr. 
Taft is so far out in front that General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is the only man 
who might stop him. 

But General Eisenhower is back in 
the service, busy tightening the Euro- 
pean defense line. His friends do not ex- 
pect him to lift a finger for the nomina- 
tion. All the other potential candidates, 
such as Governor Earl Warren, of Cali- 
fornia, Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of 
New York, and Senator James H. Duff, 
of Pennsylvania, are in the dim back- 
ground as the spotlight falls on Mr. Taft. 

The power and prestige of Senator 
Taft is being built steadily. It is hoped 
by his friends that this will be so great 
by convention time in 1952 that he will 
get the nomination without too much of 
a struggle. With Senator Kenneth S. 
Wherry, of Nebraska, as Minority Lead- 
er, Mr. Taft is in complete control of the 
party machinery in the Senate. 

Newly elected Republican Senators, 
eager for committee assignments, were 
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told to “see Taft.” He gave them advice, 
helped them to find office workers, gave 
a luncheon for them. Thus he was in a 
position to bolster his ties with Maryland, 
Utah, Idaho, California, Kansas, South 
Dakota, Illinois and Pennsylvania. 
Senator Taft used an iron hand in re- 
making party committees. The Policy 
Committee and the group that assigns 
Senators to committees were reshuffled 


sional sounding board that would carry 
their voices across the country. It will 
be Mr. Taft who calls the party line on 
taxes, on foreign policy, budget matters, 
farm policy, economic controls. The title 
“Mr. Republican” is taking on substance 
and authority. 


Campaign strategy. Mr. Tatt is 


making a definite bid to Eastern Republi- 
cans for their support. This has been his 
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CONVENTION DEMONSTRATORS FOR TAFT IN 1948 
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. more numerous in 1952? 


to put Mr. Taft in complete command of 
the minority party in the Senate. 

Choice committee posts are going to 
Taft followers. His opponents are being 
sidetracked. Insurgents who joined in a 
revolt against the Taft leadership two 
years ago are being shunted aside. 

Senators Irving M. Ives, of New York, 
and Margaret Chase Smith, of Maine, 
neither of whom follows the Taft line, 
were lifted off the party policy commit- 
tee. Other insurgents, such as Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, are being eased into 
places where what they say will have 
little effect. 

More and more, as the presidential 
drive goes forward, Senator Taft will be 
speaking for the whole Republican Party. 
Governors Dewey and Warren, the stand- 
ard bearers of 1948, lack the congres- 


weakest spot. The Middle West gave 
him support before. But, to the East, the 
Senator was an isolationist. In 1948, the 
Senator got only 42 of 322 delegates in 11 
States east of the Alleghenies. Now he is 
boning up on foreign policy. 

The Senator's personal attitude toward 
the nomination is that he would like to 
have it if it comes to him in the normal 
course of events but that he will not go 
out and round up delegates to get it. He 
is planning to do no delegate hunting of 
his own. As a matter of fact, his personal 
staff, which spread out during the sena- 
torial campaign, now is being trimmed. 

The active work for his nomination is 
to be headed by David S. Ingalls, a 
Cleveland lawyer and cousin of the 
Senator; Benjamin E. Tate, a Cincinnati 
businessman, and Representative Clar- 
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ence J. Brown, of Ohio. They will direct 
the leg work needed to corner delegates. 
The work will be done quietly with 
little or no help from Taft. 

As a nucleus, the Taft forces have 
271 delegates from 31 States who sup- 
ported Mr. Taft in 1948. These are 
helped along in every State by men and 
women whose fathers had personal and 
official ties with Senator Taft’s father, 
President William Howard Taft. Many 
of these now are in places of influence in 
their own States. And their support is 
adding prestige and power to the Sena- 
tor’s leadership drive. 

Taft opponents fear that the drive 
already has too much momentum for 
them to stop. Many can see no rallying 
point for the opposition other than Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, who they believe will 
remain aloof from the scramble. In look- 
ing over the field, they see this picture: 

Governor Dewey, twice nominated 
and twice beaten, would meet with such 
opposition that he would have little 
chance. The Governor will have a 
voice in saying who gets the vote of the 
New York delegation, and might be able 
to turn some of his 1944 and 1948 sup- 
port to another candidate, such as Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. But most of Mr. 
Dewey’s support probably would crumble 
in another battle with Senator Taft—and 
the Ohio Senator would get some of it. 

Governor Warren would be expected 
to go into convention with the support 
of California and little else. He might 
pick up a few more than 30 delegates 
from Oregon and Washington, most of 
whom went to Mr. Dewey in 1948. But 
these additions would leave Mr. Warren 
with fewer than 100 delegates. About 
550 are needed to win a nomination. 

Harold Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota, now president of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has little hope of 
getting anything more than a token vote. 
The bulk of his support came from Mid- 
western States that now are bound more 
closely to Taft than to anyone else. 

Senator James H. Duff, of Pennsyl- 
vania, with a claim to the Pennsylvania 
delegation, may be only a favorite-son 
candidate. He is 68. 

All other potential candidates are fall- 
ing away. General Douglas MacArthur 
will be 72 at convention time in 1952. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, ill and in semiretirement, is out of 
the picture. Senator Taft dominates the 
Republican landscape. 

Given a little momentum, Senator 
Taft could come into the convention 
with enough delegates to march to a 
first-ballot nomination. Unless a posi- 
tive “Stop Taft” movement develops, 
this nay happen. Some Taft men, with 
rough calculations, already can count 
enough potential delegates to bring 
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EYE TO EYE: SENATORS TAFT AND WHERRY 
. . . followers are rewarded 


them to within fewer than 100 votes of 
the nomination. 

Last chance for Taft? Twice before, 
in 1940 and 1948, the Senator tried for 
a nomination and failed. In 1944, Mr. 
Taft stood aside and gave Governor John 
W. Bricker, of Ohio, now Senator, a 
chance. This time Mr. Taft has a clear 
field so far as Ohio is concerned, and 
it may be his last attempt. He will be 63 
in September, 1952. 

Nevertheless, the Senator, having 
been disappointed twice before after 
long campaigns for the position, is view- 
ing his chances with detachment. He is 
trying to limit his out-of-town speeches 
to two a month so he will not be ac- 


cused of neglecting his duties in order 
to run for President. He already is turning 
down many invitations to speak. 

The Senator is concentrating on the 
effort to show the country that he can 
provide it with the leadership that the 
Republicans claim it is not getting from 
the Truman Administration. And, since 
Senator Taft’s own weak spot was in the 
field of foreign affairs, which had been 
left for Senator Vandenberg, Mr. Taft 
now is tackling this subject in his own 
studious and incisive way. 

In this area, Mr. Taft is finding the 
issue that he hopes he can fight out with 
the Administration—and, in fighting it 
out, win the Presidency. 
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CHINA‘S RED ARMY: HOW IT FIGHTS 


Close look at Chinese Commu- 
nists shows how they win when 
all the modern rule books say 
they can’t. 

They start with’a sack of rice, 
a secondhand rifle and a shirttail 
full of grenades. But they out- 
maneuver, and often outfight, 
the powerful mechanized forces 
of the U. S. 

It's a guerrilla army that 
wouldn’‘t stand a chance on Eu- 
rope‘s battlefields. But it's just 
right for fighting in Korea. 


TOKYO 

It is a strange sort of army of Chi- 
nese that is defeating U.S. troops in 
Korea. By Western rule books, this 
Communist Army should be a push- 
over for any well-equipped force a 
fraction of its size. 

The Chinese Army, winning over U. S., 
is underequipped, very poorly trained, 
inadequately supplied, by American 
standards. It lacks planes for air cover. 
It has little artillery, very few tanks, 
hardly any radio communication. Its 
transportation is foot power, plus a few 
camels and small horses. Its arms are 
an odd assortment of foreign rifles, 
old machine guns, and hand gre- 
nades. 

Yet this new U.S. enemy has gone 
on winning battle after battle, often 
against modern forces almost as large 
as the attacking units. It has out- 
foxed the best U.N. commanders, 
nearly wrecked some of the best 
U.S. divisions. With no trucks or 
jeeps, it has outmaneuvered units 
that are more mechanized time after 
time. It has advanced in spite of at- 
tacks by dive bombers, flame throw- 
ers, artillery, modern tanks and 
nearly every other up-to-date weapon. 

The soldier, in this strange and 
successful Army, is usually a Chi- 
nese peasant, illiterate, unskilled in 
mechanics and unused to comforts. 

He often has had no more than a 
few weeks of military training. He 
is equipped with a cotton uniform, 
cotton sneakers, an old rifle of Jap- 
anese or U.S. make, several hand 
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Reported from TOKYO 


grenades, and a few days’ rations of rice 
in a small sack. 

He travels on foot, and at night, mov- 
ing with his unit along dry creek beds 
and mountain trails, avoiding the main 
highways where air attack is likely. Dur- 
ing the day, he usually disappears, sleep- 
ing in a hut or cave or ravine. If he must 
march during the day, he may be issued 
civilian clothes and travel like a refugee 
to the next destination. 

Instead of normal military tactics, he 
is taught a brand of Indian warfare, of 
infiltrating into an area by using rocks, 
bushes and gullies to hide his advance. 
Most of his teaching, however, is indoc- 
trination—to hate the enemy and to exert 
great efforts to further the cause of Chi- 
nese Communism. He has been lectured 
frequently and thoroughly by a Commu- 
nist leader attached to his Army unit. 
And he is given a chance to discuss the 
plans and decisions of his officers in 
“criticism meetings” that are held regu- 
larly, even in periods of combat. But he 
is taught strict obedience to all commands 
when in battle. 

This unorthodox training pays off in 
an attack. The soldier, usually with only 
40 or 50 other men in his unit, moves up 
under the cover of darkness. An attack, 
carefully planned to take advantage of 
any hills, trees and buildings, is almost 
always made at night and rarely involves 
masses of troops. A bugle sounds in the 





RED ARMY BUGLER 
. .. Signal for sudden attack 





—Eastfoto 


dark and the soldier advances into the 
enemy position, hurling grenades. He 
probably will hit the weakest spot in the 
line and try to infiltrate around the flank 
or to the rear. A frontal assault is rare. 

Reinforcements are sent in during the 
night to keep up the tempo of the attack. 
The soldier will usually disengage at 
dawn, unless a mopping-up operation is 
needed. If he is in a large-scale attack, 
however, the operation may go on until 
his unit has broken through a weak point 
in the line and fanned out to attack the 
enemy position from the rear. 

He will not be in action for more than 
a few days, in any event. After three to 
five days in a combat area, his sack of 
rice will be depleted and his ammunition 
gone. Then he is likely to be drawn back, 
with his division, for resupply, while an- 
other division comes up to take over. 
That’s rule of thumb, and may be waived 
if food is available from the countryside 
and his unit’s portable ammunition-mak- 
ing equipment is functioning well. 

If wounded, he’s in trouble. Doctors 
and medical equipment are scarce, and 
evacuation is usually impossible. As a 
result, many minor wounds quickly be- 
come fatal. But, if he’s lucky, he will be 
drawn back for regrouping and move- 
ment over the mountains of Korea to 
another surprise attack. 

The soldier will use tricks whenever 
possible. An advance scout, for example, 

might play on a flute or set off fire- 
crackers to draw fire from enemy 
positions and discover just where 
those positions are. He may shout a 
few words of English to get U.N. 
troops to show themselves. He will 
disguise himself as a Korean refugee 
to infiltrate through the lines and 
attack from the rear. 

His officers also are likely to be 
Chinese peasants. But, in most cases, 
they are veterans of many years 
experience in the modified guerrilla 
tactics now used in Korea. Others 
are former Nationalist officers who 
have been indoctrinated and _ re- 
trained in the use of Red Army tech- 
niques. They, like the Chinese GI's, 
travel by foot and carry field rations 
consisting of 12 pounds of rice. 

It is the tactics used by these off- 
cers that make the new enemy Army 
so unpredictable and so successful. 
The commander planning an attack 
will first get a working knowledge of 
the geography ahead from scouts. 
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TRANSPORTATION IS PRIMITIVE 


INDOCTRINATION IS THOROUGH 


Napa 


-—Photos from Sovoto, Eastfoto 


RICE RATIONS ARE PORTABLE 


It all adds up to a formidable Chinese Army 


Then he will plan his attack to make 
the utmost use of ravines, mountain trails, 
rivers and villages, so as to envelop or 
infiltrate an enemy force without being 
seen. The attack, in most cases, will come 
where least expected—from behind, on 
one or both flanks, even from all sides if 
that can be done. Occasionally, it will be 
made frontally, with a great deal of noise. 
More often, the commander will infiltrate 
his men through the lines and attack far 
to the rear. Or he will set up a road 
block in a valley and then attack from 
two hills. 

By forced marches through the Korean 
hills at night, the commander often shifts 
his forces quickly. He can strike at one 
spot and be 30 to 50 miles away the next 
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night, hitting a weak point on another 
flank. He can strike, in other words, be- 
fore a highly mechanized army, bound to 
the roads, can shift its strength to counter 
the blow. 

Only rarely does he use the “human 
sea” tactic, ordering masses of soldiers 
to attack a position and overrun it regard- 
less of casualties. When he does, the bet- 
ter-equipped enemy is usually overrun 
by sheer numbers, but losses are tremen- 
dous. More often, he will try to avoid a 
head-on collision and strike unexpectedly 
with no more than 200 men in one area. 

What it adds up to is a guerrilla force 
organized for large-scale combat, an un- 
orthodox Army that is highly successful 
in mountainous Korea. With virtually no 


air support or armored columns, it would 
not be effective on the plains of Europe 
or the U.S. Without supply lines, it 
could not be used efficiently in an area 
where the local population is actively 
hostile. Lacking real transport, it cannot 
be used far from bases in the Chinese 
homeland. With Indian-style tactics, it 
is designed for use in a primitive, moun- 
tainous country, not in a flat, well-built- 
up area. Nor could it serve as a pattern 
for U.S. forces that might expect to fight 
in Europe or on a large scale in Asia, 
7,000 miles from home. 

Yet this is the Army that now is de- 
feating a big, well-equipped, well-trained 
U.N. force that includes the bulk of all 
American armed strength. 
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Universal Service: What It Means 
Uniform or College for All 18-Year-Olds 


Universal service is on the 
way. It means military control 
over all 18-year-olds after July, 
unless Congress balks. 

Those called won’‘t always be 
able to pick and choose their 
service. Army, Navy, Air, all get 
a share of the man power. 

A call-up won’‘t always mean 
a uniform, either. Good high- 
school students often will be al- 
lowed to go on with college. 


It is possible at this time for parents 
and young men in the age range from 
17 through 25 to get a better line on 
this group’s outlook for military 
service. 

What military services ask is stated 
clearly, at last. The White House agrees 
with the military. College presidents and 
the American Legion are described as 
reasonably satisfied. Congress, as a re- 
sult, probably will approve a universal- 
service plan. But it may set the age 
limit at 18% or 19, rather than 18 as the 
Administration asks. Time of service may 
be 21 or 24 months, instead of 27. 

What will happen, assuming that 
big war is avoided and Congress does 
accept universal military service: 

A draft system will continue for men 
who pass their 18th birthday before July 
1, 1951. This system takes men into the 
Army as they reach 19, unless they are 
deferred for some reason, and it gathers 
in other men, up through age 25, whose 
deferments are canceled. 

Universal service, starting July 1, 
1951, will begin to control all youths 
who pass their 18th birthday on or after 
July 1, 1951. The working of universal 
service is shown in some detail by the 
chart on page 23. 

Older men, and veterans in draft age 
group are not to be drafted now or 
later for a limited war if Congress ap- 
proves universal training. Men 26 
through 28 or 30 will not become sub- 
ject to draft, under that same condition. 

Married men, without children will 
not be drafted. Married men with chil- 
dren will remain exempt, definitely. You 
are assured of that, barring total war 
or refusal of Congress to enact universal 
service. 
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Youths, nonveterans who have just 
turned 18 or will reach that age before 
next July, remain very vulnerable to the 
draft, however. The plan is to take most 
of these young men as they turn 19, dur- 
ing the coming year. Yet some of these 
youths can gain deferment until sum- 
mer, 1952, at least, by going into college 
promptly. 

They will have ample opportunity, 
under planned schedules of draft calls, 
to enroll for college in the summer or 
autumn of 1951. And, once enrolled, a 
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MRS. ANNA ROSENBERG 
UMS is on the way 


youth will be deferred for the duration 
of the school year. Many colleges plan 
to start new freshman classes next June. 
Others are opening freshman classes this 
February, for the first time in history. 
During that year of college, a youth may 
qualify for an ROTC career. 

College students, now in college, 
will stand a better chance for deferment 
to complete their education if universal 
service is started. Those in ROTC units 
will have the best chance (see page 
51). Local draft boards will continue 
to call the tum in individual cases, 
but they will be under less pressure 
to take students, after universal serv- 
ice begins. 

UMS, once approved, is going to re- 
quire up to 27. months of service from 
all young men who reach 18 on and after 
July 1, 1951. During the first three years 





-Harris & Ewing 


of the program, a select group of these 
youths will be taken out of military serv- 
ice after only four months of training, 
and sent to colleges. When graduated 
they will still owe at least 23 months of 
military service to the Government; 
those with reserve-officer commissions 
will owe 47 months. 

Physical standards will be lowered 
so that eight out of 10 youths will be ac- 
cepted for military duty. Those rejected 
will become subject to some nonmilitary 
duty. A plan for them will be announced 
in months ahead. 

Calls under universal 
service will come to youths 
in the order of their birthday 
months. A youth who is 18 i 
August, 1951, will be called 
before a youth who becomes 
18 in November, 1951. Most 
youths will be 18% before 
calls reach them, according 
to Anna M. Rosenberg, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, 
who presented this program 
to Congress. UMS won't get 
well under way until spring, 
1952. 

Induction under UMS will 
be into a military service, not 
a special training corps. Each 
service will be assigned a 
share of the _best-qualified 
men, and, if the Army’s quota 
is not filled, some who want 
the Navy or Air Force will 
be assigned to the Army. 

Service overseas, in com- 
bat, can be ordered for se- 
lectees after four to six months’ basic 
training. About 125,000 selectees will be 
picked every year for college after they 
have completed four months of basic 
training. There will be 75,000 civilian 
college students a year, and perhaps 
60,000 who will enter college in ROTC. 
After July, 1954, plans contemplate that 
every able-bodied youth will serve 27 
months after high school, and then those 
who wish may go to college. 

Selection for college after four 
months of training will be by methods 
not yet determined. Military authorities 
will choose the ROTC youth. They will 
take youngsters with no physical defects 
and average-to-excellent mental ability, 
who show military aptitude and leader- 
ship in basic training. High-school ROTC 
may give a youth some edge in this com- 
petition. 
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Youths with slight physical troubles 
but high mental ability will be the col- 
lege civilian trainees. They will be se- 
lected by boards of civilians, probably 
on the basis of intelligence tests and 
their general high-school records. 

Federal scholarships for superior 
youths from poor families are suggested, 
too. 

Courses open to civilian and ROTC 
college trainees probably will be a cross 
section of present courses in sciences 
and liberal arts. But there will be a quota 
system, in all likelihood, to insure that 
large numbers of men are trained in 
fields of immediate military interest, 
such as engineering. Rules will be worked 
out also to guarantee that all colleges, 
big and small, share the youths who 
are shunted back to the campus after 
basic training. 

Pay for trainees in military service will 
be $30 a month during the first four 
months. After four months a selectee will 
get regular pay, $80 a month for recruits. 
At the end of 24 months, most selectees 
would be getting at least $102.90 a 
month as privates, first class. Some 
would be making higher pay, as corpo- 
rals for instance, at $124.95 a month. 

Officer training will be open to some 
selectees who by-pass college. The num- 
ber of men going into officer-candidate 
schools from the ranks is rising and will 
expand under UMS. The Army, in par- 
ticular, has leaned heavily on the OCS 
system for procurement of young, serv- 
ice-wise officers. A year or two of college 
training obviously helps the man seek- 
ing the OCS road to advancement. 

Voluntary enlistments will continue. 
All services will be allowed to take in 
youths at age 17, if they have their par- 
ents’ consent. They will have to enlist 
for 48 months, however. One enlistment 
will end a volunteer’s obligation for mili- 
tary service, except that he will have to 
join a Reserve unit or be subject to call 
from the Inactive Reserves for several 
years after his discharge. 

The Army will get its share of men in 
the highest mental and physical cate- 
gory, too, under the proposed setup. If 
other services begin to enlist virtually 
all “Grade A” men at 17, the Army can 
insist that they stop taking those elite 
volunteers, and take only men who are 
in the “Grade B” and “Grade C” classes. 

Voluntary enlistments of 18-vear-olds 
may, in fact, remove the need for actual 
drafting of men in this age group during 
the year starting next July 1. Armed 
forces can take in only 450,000 of these 
men in that year. Yet they want authority 
to take virtually all youths, if that be- 
comes necessary due to a worsening of 
the war. Congress will argue over almost 
every point, but some kind of universal- 
service system appears likely. 
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Under universal 
military service, 
before Congress 
for approval: 


All physically fit youths at age 18, or after high 
school, will go into military service for training 
of 4 to 6 months. 


In the present emergency, youths will be liable 
for 27 months’ service. The President can shorten 
that service. 


Up to 75,000 youths each year for 3 years will 
be selected for college, after 4 months of mili- 
tary training. Further service will be required 
after college. 


Other students, maybe 60,000 a year, will be 
selected for ROTC training in colleges. They will 
take 4 months’ basic training, go to college, 
serve further as officers after graduation. 


Civilians will select youths for college training 
under procedures to be devised. Military will 
select those for ROTC status in college. 


Up to 50,000 men of all ages will be assigned 
each year to special training courses in col- 
leges. These courses may be 3 months to a 
year in duration. 


Physically disqualified youths may be assigned 
to nonmilitary service. 


Youths now in college will face reduced draft 
pressure as draft of 18-year-olds adds to man- 
power supply. Deferments for students, age 19 
through 25, in technical courses will be more 
liberal. 


Pay of 18-year-olds drawn into universal train- 
ing would be $30 a month for 4 months; then 
$80 a month, and up. 


After 27 months of service, youths will then join 
National Guard or Organized Reserve for 3 
years, or go into the inactive reserves for 6 years. 
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PLENTY OF FOOD, BUT— 


Prices Are Highest Ever, and Going Higher 


More and more of the family 
budget has to be set aside for 
groceries. A further rise in food 
prices is ahead. 

Most market tags already are 
higher than in 1948. It takes $15 
to buy the groceries $13 bought 
a year ago. 

Shopping is to get more costly 
through much of 1951. Even 
price controls, if ordered, won't 
make a trip to market cheaper. 


Housewives, now paying more for 
food than ever before, must expect 
grocery bills to climb even higher in 
months ahead. Food is to be plentiful, 
but even price controls are not to pre- 
vent further price rises. 

Women who fill the market baskets 
have themselves to blame, in part, for 
higher food bills. fobs are plentiful, pay 
is good, so the women are putting more 
food and better food on the family din- 
ner table. 

This bigger food consumption alone 
means bigger bills. And, as consumption 
increases, prices go up and add sstill 
more to the food bills. A glance at the 
figures on this page shows what has hap- 
pened in the last year. These are actual 
prices at a big city store. Foods a house- 
wife bought a year ago for less than $13 
now cost her nearly $15, an increase of 
about 16 per cent. 

Meat prices, the housewife finds, 
are up more than other prices. Round 
steak now costs $1.10 a pound. A year 
ago it cost 89 cents. The increase is 
nearly 24 per cent. Hamburger is up 
from 49 to 59 cents a pound, a jump of 
more than 20 per cent. Pork chops have 
risen more than 27 per cent, from 59 to 
75 cents a pound. Poultry, at the mo- 
ment, is a relatively good buy. Frying 
chickens have increased only 18.2 per 
cent and sell now at 39 cents a pound. 
The price a year ago was 33 cents. 

Eggs that topped a dollar a dozen a 
few weeks ago are down to 67 cents. But 
they still are almost 49 per cent higher 
than they were last January. 

Prices for butter, milk, bread and 
staples are higher, too. Fresh fruits and 
vegetables are generally up, but a few 
have dropped. And fruits and vegetables 
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Family Food Basket—Its 
Cost to the Housewife: 


(Typical retail prices) 


A YEAR AGO 
MEAT ~~ 
2 Ibs. hamburger... $ 98 . 
2 Ibs. pork chops .. 1.18 . 
2 ibs. round steak... 1.78 . 
3 Ibs. frying chicken. 99 . 
LB.iem....:. . 
DAIRY PRODUCTS | 
ibivie....-: 2. 
2 qts. milk... 26, 40. 
létee...... & . 
CEREALS 
3 loaves bread... 42 . 
Shi for...... A. 
STAPLES — : 
lhoteu...... &. 
Shei me...... Mi. 
4 fh. tea. ww wee - ££. 
3 Ibs. shortening... .79 . 
1 box soap flakes .. 26 . 
FRUIT 
Sie omen .... 21 . 
3 tbs. grapefruit... .22 . 
VEGETABLES 
10 ths. potatoes ... 39 . 
2 Ibs. green beans.. .29 . 
1 tb. tomatoes .... .21 . 
1 lettuce ...... 19 . 
1 tb. onions ..... 08 . 


— 


ok 
4% 
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show the greatest price changes, both up 
and down. A pound of onions, for ex- 
ample, is 50 per cent cheaper than a 
year ago. But a pound of tomatoes costs 
almost 86 per cent more. Those are the 
extremes. 

More increases are in sight, high as 
food prices now are. January prices are 
estimated to be more than 1 per cent 
above those for December. That puts 
them a fraction above the record set in 
January, 1948. In the months ahead, 
food is expected to push on up at least 
another 4 or 5 per cent in stores. 

Meats, milk, butter, cheese, poultry 
and eggs probably will cost more. So 
will many fruits and vegetables, and fats 
and oils. 

High incomes are one factor in hoist- 
ing food prices. Official studies show 
that, when people make more money, 
they spend more on food. They buy 
much more meat, dairy products, eggs, 
fresh or frozen fruits and vegetables. 
They cut down on potatoes, bread and 
other starchy foods. 

Diversion of spending is another in- 
fluence for higher food costs. As cars, 
TV sets and a wide range of other dur- 
able goods become scarcer, people will 
tend to spend some of their spare money 
at the grocery counter. 

Price controls provide scant hope 
that food-price increases can be stopped 
at any time soon. Nearly two thirds of 
all farm products still sell at less than the 
lowest ceiling prices allowed by law. 
These products could go up an average 
of almost 20 per cent before controls 
could be imposed. 

The ceiling prices, furthermore, do 
not stay put. Congress tied prices for 
what the farmer sells to prices he pays 
for what he buys. And prices for non- 
farm goods are sure to edge up gradual- 
ly, experts believe, even under controls. 

Meat, already above permissible ceil- 
ings, is marked for an early effort at price 
control. But many officials doubt that 
price control could be effective without 
rationing. And rationing would be fol- 
lowed by black markets. 

Greater food production would help 
to hold down prices, except that demand 
is expected to expand faster than pro- 
duction. Subsidies could be used, too, 
but they are only in the discussion stage. 

What it all adds up to for the house- 
wife is that week by week, through 
much of 1951, she can expect to spend 
a few cents extra on groceries. 
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“a FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 
CxX- 
ha 
sts 
the | LONDON....HONG KONG....SINGAPORE.... 
4 
1 as 
are >> It's open season in London for taking pot shots at the U.S. 
ent @ Conduct of Korean war is criticized in London headlines, editorials, news 
ts ’ ‘ 
ye : reports from the front. General MacArthur is under heavy fire. U.S. policies 
ad, | on China, in particular, are being re-examined and ridiculed. President Truman, 
an | in general praised for his views on Europe, is attacked for his policies on Asia. 
try Hoover, Taft views are deplored. U.S. is accused of dragging world toward war. 
So 
we = >> It's important to notice who is saying these things, and who isn't. 


British Government stands apart from this spree, looks the other way. 

Best-known papers--London "Times," Manchester "Guardian"--are not involved, 
either. They tend to be pro-U.S. When critical, they're discreet, cautious. 

Mass-circulation press is doing the shouting, stirring up the animals. Big 
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"d headlines, sensational reports carried by these papers blanket most of Britain. 
Leftist press, intellectual wing, is in there pitching, too. 

in- 

“4 >> Specifically, this is what London is reading about MacArthur and Korea: 

ill MacArthur's communiques are said to be "fairy tales," "Alice-in-Wonderland 

ey . information." Air Force claims of specific numbers of enemy killed by planes are 

De called usually false. Editors ask how fliers, traveling high and fast, can know. 

od MacArthur Intelligence--his G-2, General Willoughby--comes in for a ribbing for 

. { reporting an enemy force of exactly 444,406, of whom 277,173 are identified as 

v. Chinese, 167,233 as North Koreans. Retreat of British troops on U.S. orders for 

i. 200 miles without sighting the enemy prompts the question, "Is this a private 
war?" Lesson of Korea is summed up as one of the costliest in military history. 

lo 

x >> Over on the Left, the weekly "New Statesman & Nation" takes this line: 

? U.S. domination is a menace. It's time for Britain to shape her own policy. 

l- U.S. is tending to treat all foreigners, including Britons, as "gooks." 

: Korean aggression maybe isn't all Communist. Maybe U.S. iS aggressor, too. 

e U.S. policies mean war. "To rearm Japan is an act of aggression against 

: 3 China...to rearm Germany is an act of aggression against the whole of Europe." 

- "Wild men in Washington," says a Leftist editor, need to be restrained. 

' >> Timing of this outburst in the British press has significance. Right now: 

‘ Debate in Washington over U.S. policies is followed carefully in London. 

5 Maybe U.S. policies are to change. Maybe Britain can influence these changes. 

i That, after all, was the reason Prime Minister Attlee flew to U.S. not long ago. 

1 Talks in London, sessions of British Commonwealth officials, offer press an 

- Opportunity to put pressure on British and Commonwealth policy, which in turn 

(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


can exert influence on U.S. policy, maybe shape it more to Britain's liking. 

As for the policies that Britain wishes the U.S. would adopt..... 

Admission of Communist China to the United Nations seems to head the list. 
No vote on China as aggressor, at least not just yet. Formosa, after talks and 
some haggling, might as well go to Communist China. Chiang Kai-shek better be 
ditched. No sanctions are to be imposed on Peiping. On the other hand: Assuming 
a cease-fire in Korea, British idea is to include Chinese Communists in any U.N. 
commission to restore Korea, let them help write peace treaty for Japan, too. 

To many in Britain, these policies appeal as a way to keep the Korean war 
from spreading. To a few in London, to more in the U.S., they spell appeasement. 














>> How long these British policies will stand up, however, is another matter. 
With or without appeasement, chances are the Chinese Communists will soon move 
into Indo-China, put the squeeze on British Hong Kong, threaten British Malaya 
more directly. Malaya is the big prize, source of dollars and raw materials for 
Britain now. Direct Chinese threat there leaves Britain no choice but to fight. 
All the evidence is that appeasement now won't save Malaya later. 


>> In Malaya, in Singapore you get this story: 

Critical point in the long war with Communist guerrillas is now admitted. 
As an illustration, the night mail train from the interior to Singapore has had 
to be suspended, because of Communist interference. Travel has to be by air now. 

Business as usual is no longer the attitude. 

Communist morale in Malaya is up, reflecting successes in Korea. 
Incidents--murders, raids--stay at around 500 a month, near the peak of 
last October, double the number of a year ago. Malaya can't stand this forever. 

Chinese in Malaya--half the population--are in a frame of mind where they 
expect to see Mao Tse-tung show up in Malaya almost any day. They are more in- 
terested in being on the winning side than in fighting Communists now. 

British difficulty is that troops, modern weapons don't seem to be enough 
to lick the Communists. Resettling Chinese, giving them homes in villages where 
they can have police protection, is expected to help, but it may not be enough. 
Propaganda, fifth columnists keep the Chinese nervous, may be winning them over. 

Officials in Malaya aren't discouraged, but they aren't optimistic, either. 
Communist conquest of Korea, then Indo-China, would put Malaya next in line. 























>> What British policy seems to come down to is the assumption that, if the 
Chinese Communists get Korea, Formosa and a seat in the U.N., maybe they won't 
hanker after Hong Kong, Malaya or any other real estate in that part of Asia. 

Back of this British policy, of course..... 

Trade, investments are part of the story, not all of it, but a big part. If 
Britain is forced out of Asia, her economic situation will be really desperate, 
her military and political power in the world drastically reduced. British pol- 
icy, accordingly, is to keep trade flowing, cling to investments as long as pos- 
Sible. Concessions to Communists, in non-British areas, are in line with this. 

Commonwealth politics is a factor, too. The British Commonwealth, compared 
with what it used to be, is weak, shaky, split by inner conflict. Britain, also 
weaker than she used to be, can't lay down the law, yet can't afford to have the 
Commonwealth dissolve. So there are concessions, such as to India's Nehru ona 
policy toward Communist China.....Pay-off on this policy may come fairly soon. 
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Constantly doing things—better ! 
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Far More Beautiful and Luxurious...and Powered 


by the Great Master High-Compression Engine! 


! ‘a the new Cadillac for 1951—finer and more wonderful 


from every conceivable standpoint. . .. Numerous refine- 
ments in exterior design have made it more lovely to behold 
—while wholly new interiors, so rich in fabric and tailoring 
that they defy description, impart a sense of luxury that is 
simply beyond compare. . . . And, oh, the things that have 


been done to make it more gentle to handle—and more com- 


fortable to ride in! The changes in this regard are manifold-| 
and the results are a revelation. The car’s quietness is now akis 
to silence; driving is all but a response to your wish; comfort 
leaves literally nothing to be desired. To ride or drive is ti 


relax—and to rest... . The great master engine has also bet! 


: ae” = 
refined—down to the smallest details. Its voice is closer 0° 


whisper; its power application is faster; and it’s even smooth 


in operat 
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in operation. . . . And there is an even finer Hydra-Matic 
Drive—with a new reverse for easier shifting, and for ‘‘rocking”’ 
the car in sand or snow. . . . There is new steadiness on the 
toad—better balance on turns and curves—easier and softer 


b 


taking. And throughout the chassis are vital improvements 


hic _ . ‘ 
Which add to endurance and dependability. ... All in all, here is 


new lustre for the Cadillac name—and a far higher standard for 


the automotive world. .. Cadillac joins with its dealers in a 
cordial invitation to see and examine the various models of this 
wonderful car. There are four distinctive series—the “Sixty-One,” 
the “Sixty-Two,” the ‘‘Sixty Special,” and the incomparable 
““Seventy-Five.”. .. Why not make a personal inspection today? 
CADILLAC MOTOR. CAR. DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





This is Revere’s Sesqui-Centennial Year. One hun- 
dred and fifty years of increasing business success 
is something out of the ordinary, even though 
there are a few companies in other industries as 
old or even older. This company dates back to 
1801, the’year Paul Revere started the first copper 
mill in this country, in Canton, Massachusetts. 
People usually think of him as a great patriot; he 
was also an artist and craftsman whose copper en- 
gravings and silverware are museum pieces today. 
In addition, he was a businessman, realizing that 
he could prosper only by offering better products 
and improved service to government, industry and 
the public. In labor relations he 
probably was a pioneer, because 
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ity. It is interesting to note that years later the 
Hollingsworth mill in Baltimore became the nu- 
cleus of the present Revere operations in that city. 

When you consider Paul Revere’s remarkable 
combination of art, skill, business acumen, recog- 
nition of the importance of research, it becomes 
possible to understand how a business so firmly 
founded could come down to today, larger than he 
ever imagined, and in proportion to the size of the 
country, just as important as it was in his own 
day. He was one of a number of men who put the 
United States on the path to greatness, not only 
politically but industrially. 

As we look about the present 
Revere organization we find close 










he paid somewhat better than go- in y links with the past, complete con- 

ing wages, in order to enlist to the Con. Y) tact with the present, and great 

full the skills his business required. Ky DK if future promise. We are not only in 

Few men of his time could equal \ 4 Sead fs iy copper and its alloys, but have 

him in vision and resourcefulness. X ihe lj been in aluminum alloys since 
/ 


A spirit of inquiry, investiga- 
tion, research, was one of his char- 
acteristics. Writing of his efforts 
to find how to work copper, he re- 
ports: “I determined if possible to 
find the Secret & have the pleasure Glit 
to say, after a great many trials 
and considerable expense I gained 
it.” His eldest son, Joseph Warren Revere, who 
succeeded him upon his death in 1818, went abroad 
in 1804 to increase his knowledge by visiting the 
European copper fabricators. This was in all proba- 
bility the beginning of research by any copper and 
brass company in this country. In addition, the 
Revere mill continued to make independent investi- 
gations. Asa result, Revere became known not only 
as the preferred American source of copper and 
copper alloys, but of information about them. This 
was so outstandingly the case that when one of Paul 
Revere’s friends, Levi Hollingsworth, saw a need 
for a copper and brass mill in Baltimore he asked 
Revere for advice, and was given it in full generos- 
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1922. More recently, we began to 
make Revere Ware, copper-clad 
stainless steel cooking utensils, 
now serving in American homes 
everywhere. Applied research, 
working as did Paul Revere but 
with greatly improved methods, 
continually uncovers new pros- 
pects for the future. In personnel, it has always 
been a Revere principle to give enthusiastic ag- 
gressive and capable youth its chance as well as 
its training. Thus we are old and experienced, but 
ever new and imaginative. In this our Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Year we give tribute not only to those who 
have helped us grow since 1801, but also promise 
a continually increasing measure of future service. 

And while we mark our 150th Anniversary we 
do not forget that the brass and copper industry, 
now including a number of venerable and honor- 
able companies, joins with us in playing a vital 
part in American life. We are proud not only of 
ourselves, but of our entire industry. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
w Ww * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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People of the Week 








McFarland, Mild Leader... Russell Is Strong for Arms... 
Ellender’s Big-Crop Plan... Murray Pushes Labor Bills 


>Senator Ernest W. McFarland is 
taking on a job that few would covet. Mr. 
McFarland, a quiet, friendly Arizona 
lawyer, is the Senate’s new Democratic 
Floor Leader. Nominally, he can count 
49 Democratic votes, to 47 for the Re- 
publicans, a margin thin enough to worry 
any Leader. But, to increase his troubles, 
the 49 Democrats are split into two per- 
ennially hostile camps—the Southern 
conservatives and President Truman’s 
“Fair Dealers.” 

The Senator, a middle-roader, owes 
his position to the Southerners. The lat- 
ter like him, because he helped them 
avoid a vote on the Truman civil-rights 
program. Southern votes largely elected 
him Leader, over Administration oppo- 
sition. The Southerners, in coalition 
with Northern Republicans, dominate 
the Senate. Observers expect that Mr. 
McFarland, as Leader, will not be eager 
to call up bills that the conservatives 
dislike. 

The fact that the White House did 
not urge McFarland’s election only adds 
to his woes. One of the duties of 
the Leadership, as usually conceived, is 
to push the President’s legislative pro- 
posals through to enactment, by cajolery, 
by bulldozing, by an adroit manipula- 
tion of patronage or whatever means is 
available. The Senator, his friends say, 
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McFARLAND—MAJORITY LEADER 
He‘ll need a bulldozer 


JANUARY 19, 1951 


has little liking or aptitude for such 
tactics. 

The new Leader. In this prickly 
situation, Senator McFarland, 56, bulky, 
florid, silver-haired, with a ready grin 
and a cautious manner, is said to have 
one big asset. This is that no one is really 
mad at him, including the “Fair Dealers.” 
With the latter he has many points of 
contact. He has voted for much of the 
Truman program, although he has little 
enthusiasm for such measures as compul- 
sory health insurance and the Brannan 
farm plan. 

After 10 years in the Senate, Mr. Mc- 
Farland is known among his colleagues 
as earnest and industrious, with some 
flair for working out compromises in com- 
mittee. He has led no causes. He makes 
few speeches. He is no backslapper or 
storyteller. He has been aggressive only 
on questions of more water for his 
parched State. 

Mr. McFarland came to Washington 
as the successor of the colorful Henry F. 
Ashurst, who often made the Senate 
chamber ring with rhapsodic descriptions 
of the Arizona desert, mountains and 
sunsets. McFarland’s view was that what 
Arizona needed, however, was “less cac- 
tus and more farms.” And he has con- 
ducted his career as a Senator on that 
principle. 

The Senator was born in Oklahoma, 
the son of covered-wagon pioneers. He 
taught a tough school in the Seminole 
country to help pay college expenses, 
served in World War I and got a law 
degree at Stanford University. Settling in 
Arizona, he practiced law and went into 
politics, as assistant attorney general, 
county attorney and judge of the county 
court. He was known as an authority on 
water law. 

The Leadership. One function of the 
Majority Leader is to serve as an ambas- 
sador to the White House for the Sen- 
ate’s majority party, to keep the Presi- 
dent informed of sentiment at the Capi- 
tol, and warn him of pitfalls ahead. Mr. 
McFarland and Mr. Truman have been 
on friendly, but never intimate terms. 
Observers in Washington are wondering 
how intently the President may listen to 
his advice. 

Through his leadership, Senator Mc- 
Farland hopes to engineer a greater agree- 
ment on foreign policy. He hopes, too, 
that a measure of harmony may be re- 
stored to his strife-ridden party. But 
the animosities involved are deeply 
rooted. Those close to the situation think 
that, with any positive step he may 


take, Senator McFarland, for the first 
time, will find himself to be a man with 
enemies. 


ARMS PROVIDER 


>Senator Richard B. Russell, new 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, is expected to see to it that Ad- 
ministration rearmament requests are 
abundantly fulfilled. He is a convinced 
internationalist. His awareness of Russia 
is such that he has said the idea of a 
preventive war should not be rejected. 

The Senator, 53, a shrewd Georgia 
politician, usually knows what is going 
on behind scenes. On issues concerning 
the South he serves as floor leader for 
that section. He was early in politics, 
served in the Georgia Legislature and as 
Governor. In 1933, he was elected to 
complete an unexpired term in the Senate. 

When the South rebelled at nominat- 
ing President Truman in 1948, Mr. Rus- 
sell somewhat reluctantly became the 
spearhead of that movement and _ re- 
ceived 263 convention votes for the 
nomination. However, a few days be- 
fore the November election, he an- 
nounced he would vote for Truman. 

His predecessor as Armed Services 
chairman, Senator Millard E. Tydings of 
Maryland, was considered prone to favor 
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He‘ll need billions 
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Remember, ask your ticket 
or travel agent to route 
you by Union Pacific 
through the West. We’d 
like to have you as our 


guest. 


ited. 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 





Its OUR Business to 
Make You Gomfortable/ 


When making arrangements for travel 
to the West, be sure your ticket reads 


by way of Union Pacific Railroad. 


Then we can show you what real travel 
comfort is. You'll be amazed at the 
smoothness of the Union Pacific road- 
bed and the careful train handling, 


assuring sound, restful sleep. 


Your Pullman can be a second office 
where you're free from interruptions. 
For relaxation and congenial company 


there’s an attractive Lounge or Club car. 


Furthermore, you're sure to enjoy those 
wonderful Union Pacific dining-car 
meals; the finest of fresh western-grown 
foods, skillfully prepared, deftly and 


courteously served. 
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the Air Force over the other services. The 
new chairman, although air-minded, js 
expected to bring the situation into bal- 
ance. There is one rearmament point 
at which he is expected to hold back, 
He thinks the proposal that youths be 
drafted for 27 months is excessive. 


FARMER’S FRIEND 


>Senator Allen J. Ellender becomes 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
and a bulwark for those who think the 
farmer should receive a rich return for 
his crops. As discussion of ceiling prices 
on foods develops, Mr. Ellender is 
counted on to see to it that the farmer is 
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ELLENDER—AGRICULTURE 
A bulwark for farmers 


protected. He favors continuation of the 
parity formula in pricing farm products, 
and inducements for high production. 

The Senator, 59, slight, erect and as- 
sertive. is a Louisiana lawyer and poli- 
tician who also has raised potatoes on a 
large and profitable scale. He is a vet- 
eran of World War I and of the Huey 
Long political machine. Under the Long 
regime, Mr. Ellender was Speaker of the 
State House of Representatives, and after 
Long’s assassination he was elected 
to Long’s place in the Senate. 

In Washington. Mr. Ellender quickly 
allied himself with the conservatives, 
and he attracted attention by filibuster 
ing against an antilynching bill through 
six meetings of the Senate. His greatest 


Nt csc easton 


i 


interests have been agriculture and labor, 7 
. as ff 
and on labor questions he usually has 


voted with the Republicans. 
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Senator Ellender opposes the Bran- 
nan plan and sees no chance for its en- 
actment. Just now, he says, “instead of 
worrying about farm surpluses, we are 
worrying about greater production.” 


UNDERDOG’S CHAMPION 


>Senator James E. Murray moves into 
the chairmanship of the Labor Commit- 
tee and gives the unions an important 
voice in its deliberations. In any revision 
of the Taft-Hartley law, however, he 
will be outvoted by conservatives. 

In 16 years in the Senate, Mr. Mur- 
ray, 74, has backed measures to help 
labor and small business, antitrust ideas, 
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MURRAY—LABOR 
A voice for unions 


health insurance. He was a close friend 
of President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Murray moved from his native 
Canada to Butte, Mont., in that com- 
munity’s roistering days just after the 
turn of the century. An uncle had struck 
it rich in mining there and saw to it that 
Murray did, too. The young man studied 
law and built a lucrative practice repre- 
senting independent mining interests 
against the big corporations. Now, as a 
Senator, tall, stooped, kindly, he is an ex- 
ample of the occasional wealthy man who 
sticks to the cause of the underdog. 

Mr. Murray always is much respected 
and well liked in the Senate. His support 
for liberal measures is always solid, but 
he never has been considered especially 
effective, personally, in getting them 
enacted. In the Labor Committee this 
Situation >pparently is to continue. 
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WHY THE MAIN WAR WILL BE FOUGHT 
IN ASIA—NOT EUROPE 


AN INTERVIEW WITH HU SHIH 


Former Chinese Ambassador to U. $.—China’s Leading Philosopher 





EDITOR'S NOTE: How strong is the Communist 
hold on China and the rest of Asia? Can the 
armies of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek win 
back the country he lost to Communist Mao 
Tse-tung? Will the Russia-China partnership 
hold together, and where will it strike next? 

Answers to these questions are an answer to the 
bigger question of World War III. To get the 
views of one of China’s outstanding scholars and 
statesmen, the editors of U. S. News & World Re- 
port invited Dr. Hu Shih to their conference 
rooms for an interview on the present plight of 
his native land, and what the U.S. can do about 
it. That interview follows. 








Dr. Hu SHIH is a political independent and be- 
longs to none of China’s political parties, though 
he is a friend of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Dr. Hu was China’s Ambassador to the U.S. 
during much of World War II. He was connected 
with Peiping University many years, beginning 
in 1917, and became its president after the war. 
In 1947 he was given credit for averting student 
riots through his prestige with the student body. 
He later defended campus demonstrators against 
charges of Communism. In 1948 he declined ap- 
pointment as Foreign Minister. He left China in 
April, 1949, before the Communist victory, and 
now is at Princeton University. 











Q How much popular support is there for the Com- 
munists in China, Dr. Hu? 

A As far as I know, there is very little popular sup- 
port today. 

Q On what do they rest their power, then? 

A Force. The story of the conquest of China by the 
strategy of Stalin covers 25 years, from 1924 to 1949. 
China is the best place to see this strategy slowly un- 
folding in detail. Nowhere else do you have this 
chance of watching the unfolding of a continuous, 
persistent, wicked conspiracy. 

Q What is that strategy? 

A Stalin’s strategy consists of three main condi- 
tions. The first is what is called “the subjective condi- 
tion of the success of the Revolution”: You must have 
a strong Communist Party, preferably a Red Army 
supporting the party. 

Secondly, there must be an objective condition for 
the success of the Revolution—that is war: You must 
have a big war—the bigger, the better—a world war. 
It was a world war that made the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion possible. And it was the Second World War that 
made Russia the greatest military power in the world. 
So you must have war—a condition which Stalin and 
the Kremlin have sought to perpetuate ever since 
1945. 

And the third condition, which is equally impor- 
tant, is the consolidation of Soviet Russia as the base 
from which to support the revolutions in other parts 
of the world. But the Second World War made it pos- 
sible for Russia to conquer North Korea and Man- 


churia, and made Korea and Manchuria contiguous 
bases to Russia—strong bases from which to give ef- 
fective military aid to the Chinese Communist Army. 

Q What is the relation between the Communist 
Party and the Army? 

A In China we had the unique experience of being 
the first country where the Communist Party had, al- 
most from the early years of its founding, a formi- 


dable Red Army. No country will permit the Commu- | 


nist Party to have an army, or to carry on conspiracy 


in the army and in the navy, which is one of the 21 | 
conditions for admission into the Third International, | 


the Comintern. 

China had an extraordinary experience. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, founder of the Republic, father of the Chi- 
nese Revolution, in his desire to have a successful 


second revolution, voluntarily asked the Third Inter- © 


national in 1924 to send experts to help reorganize his 


party and to send military experts to train a revolu- | 
tionary army for him. The head of the Russian mili- } 
tary mission to China was General Galen, whose real | 


name was General Blucher, one of the greatest gen- 
erals in the Soviet Union. 

So, 25 or 26 years ago, there was a Russian-sent mil- 
itary mission of considerable size to train an army in- 
tended, no doubt, by the Comintern to be a Red Army. 


During the 25 years Stalin’s policy was to preserve 


that Army and nurture it to full strength. During the 
first 20 years this Army was defeated many times, 
smashed to pieces, by the Government armies, and 


Stalin had to resort to what is known as the Lenin- | 
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Stalin Wary of 2d Front ... Hold on Satellites 


Too Uncertain ... No Chinese ‘Tito’ Is Probable 


Stalin doctrine of the strategy of retreat. The object of 
this strategy of retreat, says Stalin, “is to gain time, 
to decompose the enemy, and to assemble forces to 
take the offensive later.” And the better opportunity 
came with the Second World War, especially with the 
Yalta Conference. 

Q You think, then, that the whole Red Army 
marching into the interior of China was part of Mos- 
cow’s strategy? 

A There is no doubt. 

Q Then Russian support of Chiang Kai-shek dur- 
ing the war was a form of hypocrisy? 

A Surely—there is no doubt of it. 

Q What is Stalin’s strategy now—having conquered 
China? Where does it lead from this point? 

A The next thing is to prevent any possibility of a 
Chinese Tito. What is happening today in Manchuria 
and Korea is the most conclusive evidence that Mao 
Tse-tung can never become a Chinese Tito. Soviet 
Russia has made Communist China go to the extreme 
of fighting the Americans. That is to make Mao Tse- 
tung burn bridges with the West—that’s the way to 
prevent a Tito. Mao has been saying that Communist 
China must “lean to one side”—that is, lean to the 
side of Soviet Russia. To make war on the U.S. and 
the U.N. is the best way for Mao Tse-tung to demon- 
strate that he really leans to one side and will never 
waver. 


China’s Dependence on Russia 

Q Do you think there will be any Tito in China? 

A No, impossible—because Stalin wouldn’t permit 
a second Tito to come up. 

Q How would he avoid it? 

A It’s very easy. It’s now being done effectively. 
Stalin is making Communist China burn all bridges— 
all approaches to the West. But the important thing is 
to make Communist China completely dependent upon 
the military and industrial strength of Soviet Russia. 

For instance, this Red Army celebrated its 23rd an- 


niversary on the Ist of August, 1950—the independent 


Red Army, apart from the earlier army that had been 
part of the National Revolution Army under Chiang 
Kai-shek. A year earlier they claimed that this Army 
had 4 million men. And on Aug. 1, 1950, they claimed 
to have 5 million. Who is going to supply and equip, 
and continue to supply and equip an Army of 5 mil- 
lion? Certainly the United States is not going to sup- 
ply this huge Chinese Red Army. Certainly the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth isn’t going to do that. 





-Harris & Ewing 


HU SHIH 


Q Who will do it—the Chinese? 

A To do it, the Chinese have had to rely on the in- 
dustry of Manchuria. But Russia is absolutely in con- 
trol of Manchuria, which is the most highly industri- 
alized area in the whole of Asia. 

Q Why? 

A The Russian Army is on the border, and in Man- 
churia, too, and on the Korean border. And, if you 
look at a map, the control of Port Arthur, the best 
naval base, is in their hands. Now, in addition to Port 
Arthur, the Russians control Chefoo [in Shantung], 
the other naval base. Russia controls the two best 
naval ports in North China. So, in any war, Peiping 
and Tientsin will be at the mercy of the Russian Navy 
and Air Force. 

Q Will the Chinese Communists like that? 

A They may not like it, but the Chinese Commu- 
nists today are entirely dependent upon Russia’s mili- 
tary and industrial strength for existence, and cannot 
do otherwise. 

Q What about the Yugoslav theory that the Chi- 
nese Communists really are going ahead in Korea con- 
trary to Soviet wishes? 

(Continued on page 36) 
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... ‘Let me say that Europe is relatively safe’ 


A That’s nonsense. Months ago I predicted that 
Communist China would come into the war. I was 
asked “Why?” I said: For two main reasons. In the 
first place, the-Korean Communists and Chinese Com- 
munists, the Korean Red Army and the Chinese Red 
Army, are more than blood relations—they have for 
years fought together as brothers in distress. As you 
know, the Russians had five years of complete control 
of North Korea. In the first part of those five years, 
Russians didn’t have a free hand in Manchuria be- 
cause they still had some regard for world opinion— 
for American opinion. They didn’t have a free hand in 
training the Red Army in Manchuria, but they had 
a completely free hand in training this effectively 
trained and equipped Army in Korea. That Korean 
Army fought more successfully in Manchuria than the 
Chinese Communist Army and they helped the Com- 
munists to conquer Manchuria and to conquer North 
China and to conquer Central China and this Korean 
Army went as far as Hainan Island. 

But now the process is reversed. The Chinese Com- 
munist armies went back to help Communist Korea. 
They had to. Because the Korean Red Army and the 
Chinese Red Army are blood brothers in need. 

But there is a second and more important reason: 
If the Communist state in North Korea should be per- 
mitted to be conquered by the U.N. Army, Mac- 
Arthur’s Army, while Soviet Russia on the northeast- 
ern border stands by without helping, and the Chi- 
nese Communists on the northwestern border stand 
by without helping—if that were to happen, the pres- 
tige cf world Communism would fall to pieces, and 
this would affect the Communist movement in Japan, 
in China, in Korea, in India and in Eastern and West- 
ern Europe. So Soviet Russia cannot permit it. Hence 
Communist China must come in. 


Forced Service in Army 

Q Yousay there is not much public support or good 
will for the Communists. How can they maintain an 
Army of 5 million, then? Is that a conscript Army? 

A It’s a conscript Army. The Communists go into 
every village—and villages are the source of food 
supply and man-power supply. Now, when the Com- 
munist agents come to a village, first they requisition 
all the grain and foodstuffs and then they take a 
census of the able-bodied men and women for the 
Army. By controlling all food supply, they control 
all man power. It’s really forced conscription—much 
more effective than any other form. 

Q Wasn't that true under Chiang Kai-shek too? 

A No. Under the Nationalists, conscription was 
never effective. That’s the trouble with a constituted 
government—there are many things you can’t do. 
They asked the villages to deliver men and the villages 
delivered their most undesirable people—the invalids, 
the people that they wanted to get rid of. 

On the other hand, when the Communists went into 


the villages they controlled the source of food supply, 
and, by controlling the food supply, they controlled 
the life and death of the people they wanted for the 
Army. 

Q Do you think we should undertake a war on the 
mainland of China in order to rectify the situation? 

A All those things are beyond anybody’s planning 
or wishes. Events may force you to do it. Seven 
months ago nobody would have dared to say that in 
less than six months the President of the United States 
would declare a state of national emergency. 

Nobody in America or in Europe wants to fight a 
war on the Asiatic continent. Everybody is afraid that 
military involvement in Asia might greatly weaken 
the Western powers on the European front. But let 
me say that Europe is safe—the war is going to be 
fought in Asia, and Stalin being a shrewd strategist 
will not lightly open a second front in Europe. 


Why Europe Is ‘Safe’ 

Europe is relatively safe for four reasons: First, 
Europe is protected by the North Atlantic Pact, which 
is not really appreciated by your own people. But, to 
outsiders, this North Atlantic Pact is really the most 
radical departure from your 160 years of foreign 
policy. For the first time you have signed an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with 11 countries—and 
some of the countries are the weakest, for example, 
Luxembourg and Iceland. Article 5 of the Treaty says 
that an armed attack against any one of the signa- 
tories shall be regarded as attack against all of them, 
and they will undertake necessary measures, includ- 
ing the use of armed forces, to assist the attacked 
party to restore peace and maintain the security of 
the Atlantic area. The gangsters understand the sig- 
nificance of this Treaty and will not lightly subject it 
to a test. 

And, secondly, Stalin has said that Hitler destroyed 
himself by opening up a second front. Stalin is not 
going to destroy himself by opening up a second front 
in Europe. 

And, thirdly, if there should be a second front, it 
will not be in Europe, because Stalin doesn’t feel he 
has a sufficient hold over his satellites. Poland would 
be the first to revolt, Czechoslovakia, the second. Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania would be the next. Sta- 
lin doesn’t want these satellites to take advantage of 
a European war. 

And fourthly, and most important of all, is this 
question of equipment and supply—the industrial 
ability of the U.S.S.R. to maintain the huge armies 
in Asia and in Europe. MacArthur has said there are 
over 1 million Chinese and North Korean Commu- 
nist troops in Korea. And it has been said that there 
are over 175 divisions ready to be mobilized in Europe, 
if Stalin wants it. But who is going to equip and keep 
on supplying these 175 divisions plus the 1 million of 
2 million of Chinese troops? The industrial power of 
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.e China may be the first to revolt’ 


Soviet Russia is backward compared with the demo- 
cratic countries. That should be an important deter- 
mining factor in this problem. 

So I maintain this war is going to be fought in Asia. 
Don’t call it a Third World War. It is just the unfin- 
ished business of World War II. 

Q How strong is Mao in his hold on the people? I 
mean, could we chisel in there in any way? 

A Of all the peoples conquered by world Commu- 
nism up to date, China is the most civilized. It has 
the highest civilization of all these Communist-dom- 
inated countries—including the fatherland of world 
Communism. If civilization means anything, I would 
predict that China, the last to be conquered, may be 
the first to revolt. 

Q Do you expect a palace revolt, or a mass, guer- 
rilla revolt? 

A You can never expect the unarmed masses to 
succeed in any revolt. There are still many armed Na- 
tionalist forces scattered in various parts of the main- 
land that make hundreds of thousands of guerrillas. 
I read the papers of Hong Kong—tt is still a British 
colony where the British tradition of permitting all 
kinds of newspapers to be published prevails—and I 
see that not only in the Canton area there are every- 
day reports of guerrilla activity, but also in South- 
eastern China, West China and Northwestern China. 
I read these reports, which somehow get through to be 
printed in Hong Kong. 

So as to what you can do really— 

Q Somebody has to decide whether to give the Chi- 
nese people arms or not— 


A That’s right—but, being a democracy, you do not 


often “decide” until you are forced by events. 

Q How much influence has Chiang with the Chi- 
nese people? 

A He still has a great deal. One of the things to re- 
member is that continental China has been living and 
suffering under Communist rule for a year, two years, 
or longer—and the people who have had a real taste 
of Communist rule are beginning to have a much bet- 
ter opinion of Chiang Kai-shek and his Government 
of more than 20 years. 


Mao's Student Days 

Q What about the use of Mao? Wasn't he a stu- 
dent of yours? 

A He was an “auditor,” a special student at the Na- 
tional University of Peiping. He couldn’t take the 
entrance examinations, which are usually quite stiff, 
but he was allowed to attend classes without credit. 

In those days, 1918 and 1919, our University was re- 
garded as the center of new intellectual life. So these 
Students, like Mao, came long distances to be under 
the inspiration of these new professors. He was poor, 
SO we gave him a job in the library to give him some 
financial support. He was an eager student, and in 
those days idealistic. The Communist Party was 





founded in China in 1921 by 12 men, mostly 
University, on whose faculty I was. 

Q Is this Communist Army a good army, a loyal 
army? 

A It is hard to say. This army that is fighting Mac- 
Arthur is mostly from the Fourth Field Army. 

Q Is that the best one? 

A It is the best equipped. It contains from 20 to 
30 per cent Korean troops from North Korea. That’s 
really the strongest army. 

In the East there is a great poverty due to inflation. 
And food is always a problem. People in the Army 
live better, have better food and therefore they can 
supply some form of fighting spirit. 

Q Do you expect they will move into Indo-China? 

A There is no doubt of it. There is a fairly large 
Communist army on the Chinese border of Indo- 
China. 


Good Fortune of Japan 

Q What about Japan? 

A Japan is different, because Japan, after all, is 
better protected and has the good fortune of being oc- 
cupied by one occupying power and that means that 
Japan has had five years of recuperation, compared 
with Germany, Austria and Korea. 

Q China would oppose any army in Japan, though, 
probably? 

A I don’t think so. That problem is one of detail. 
The real problem is not a question of the arming of 
Japan or the arming of Germany. 

Q What if we should bomb Manchuria? 

A Your Ambassador to China, Dr. [J. Leighton] 
Stuart, said to me that when Nationalist planes were 
bombing Nanking, he thought the people would be 
hating these Nationalists, but to his great surprise 
when he talked to the people in Nanking he found 
them rejoicing that the Nationalists were able to come 
back at all. 

Q You think the goal of the Communists is to em- 
brace all the rest of Asia—I ndia, for example, as well? 

A Oh, surely—the revolution never stops. 

Q That is Mao’s idea? 

A That is Stalin’s idea. 

Q Don’t you think, though, that lines have been 
drawn as to where Chinese interests end and Moscow’s 
begin? For instance, would India fall. into China’s 
sphere or Russia’s sphere? 

A Russia’s, of course. 

Q Does Russia always expect to be dominant? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q How do you think this war is going to end? 

A Nobody knows. I have a feeling that collapse of 
the Communist gangsters may come sooner than you 
and I would dare to expect. 

Q You think it would come within China? 

A Within China, within Eastern Europe, and even 
within Russia. 
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Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 


research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





WAR-ORDER FLOOD REALLY STARTS 


Reported from CHICAGO, DETROIT, MILWAUKEE, SAN FRANCISCO, NEW YORK 


Layoffs, some shutdowns are 
appearing as industry switches 
over to defense jobs. But the 
slack period usually will be short. 

Detroit already is bustling 
with Government orders. So are 
some other areas. Shortages are 
squeezing civilian plants. 

The change-over from peace to 
war goods is causing some dis- 
comfort. But most lines probably 
will avoid serious trouble. 


All across the country defense or- 
ders at last are flowing in volume 
to industry. This volume is impressive 
right now, and it is to rise. 

Even so, industry is not happy about 
the existing situation. Materials that are 
required for production of civilian goods 
are running out more rapidly, in many 





+ 


cases, than priority orders for military 
equipment are being received. Tempo- 
rary shutdowns and layoffs, already oc- 
curring here and there, are expected to 
spread in weeks ahead. 

Businessmen, however, are looking for 
all this slack to be taken up in defense 
orders by mid-1951. Defense contracts, 
running at a trickle in the year before 
war started in Korea, were signed to the 
amount of 6.6 billion dollars in the last 
quarter of 1950. 

Orders, in other words, already are 
being placed at five times the average 
rate of the year before Korea. Now the 
rate is to be doubled again in less than 
six months. 

Developments in key industry centers 
show what is going on. 

Detroit. This hub of defense produc- 
tion, with war orders totaling more than 
8 billion dollars in the works at once 
in World War II, is looking for a major 
share this time. 

Defense contracts are flowing steadily 
into the car plants. Auto makers, in fact, 


Is the Way War Orders Are Going Up 


(Contracts for yo in Each Quarter Since Start of Korean War) 


have the biggest war orders of all, except 
for the aircraft industry. And the Army 
promises 5 billions’ worth of orders in 
the automotive-tank field in the year 
that ends June 30. 

It is the auto makers, however, that 
face the sharpest temporary letdown, 
unless Government controls on materials 
are less drastic than Detroiters expect. 
The industry’s war production, with few 
exceptions, will not get going strongly for 
six months to a year. And cutbacks in 
auto output probably will run to 20 per 
cent over the next two months, and more 
later. Temporary shutdowns are sched- 
uled for this month by virtually all auto 
makers. 

General Motors divisions are getting 
set to make tanks, tank guns, trucks, 
Thunderjets and rockets for bazookas. 
Chrysler is preparing to turn out tanks, 
trucks, jet engines for the Navy, while 
Ford is to produce such things as bomber 
engines. Kaiser-Fraser is going into car- 
go-plane output at Willow Run, and many 
independents have substantial war orders. 
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Chicago. Chicago firms are scram- 
bling for subcontracts. Metalworking 
lines particularly are relying on these, 
and some firms already have gotten or- 
ders. But the concerns that get the big 
orders and then pass the subcontracts 
down the line are only now getting their 
prime contracts. And it takes months to 
deal out the pieces. 

In the home-appliance industry, pro- 
ducers are just getting started on war or- 
ders. Airplane superchargers, parts for 
jet engines and demolition bombs, shell 
cases, bazookas and some other things 
are among orders in process. 

Getting into war output is to mean 
eight to 10 months of preparation for ap- 
pliance makers in most cases. Shortages of 
materials, meanwhile, will compel cut- 
backs in civilian output—about 15 per 
cent now and more later on. The industry 
that sold 6.2 million refrigerators, 4.3 
million washing machines, 4.5 million 
toasters in 1950 is talking in fractions of 
those numbers for 1951. 

Radio and television-set makers, with 
easier conversion problems, are a bit hap- 
pier about the immediate future. Orders 
for radar and sonar equipment and elec- 
tronics, concentrated in a few firms until 
recently, are spreading throughout the 
industry in the Chicago area. Set makers 
though, are worried. Contracts will have 
to pour in rapidly to head off severe cut- 
backs that will be caused by shortages 
of cobalt, copper wire, resistors and 
special steels. 

In farm machinery, orders for crawler 
tractors, trucks and armored personnel 
carriers are few and not big. 

Outside Chicago itself the situation is 
spotty. Joliet, Waukegan, Elgin and 
Peoria, in Illinois, have sizable shares 
of war orders. Some other cities have 
little more than hopes. 

Milwaukee. War-conversion prob- 
lems for many industries in this area are 
at a minimum. In electrical machinery, 
construction machinery, Diesel engines, 
other things little more than a change in 
customers is involved. 

Military orders for the area already are 
estimated at nearly 100 million dollars, 
about 5 per cent of the area’s factory 
sales last year. Big orders have gone to 
the AC Spark Plug division of General 
Motors for bomber navigational sights. 
Other important contracts are for Army 
cargo tractors in an Allis-Chalmers plant, 
and for plane superchargers to be made 
by Hotpoint. 

Racine. Typical uncertainties and 
worries are illustrated in the Racine 
area. Some firms are getting contracts, 
While others that are equally adaptable 
to war output have none. A big farm-ma- 
chinery plant is about to make compo- 
nents for a tank-type vehicle. A similar 
Plant has no orders. 


A lawn-mower factory is set to make © 


electric generators. Others have con- 
tracts for convection heaters, hydraulic 
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jacks, screws, clothing. These orders are 
small, and many firms have none. 

Scarcities of materials, meanwhile, 
are restricting civilian output. These 
will increase when copper control be- 
comes fully effective March 1. Spread- 
ing cutbacks and layoffs are expected 
in about 30 days. 

New York. Manufacturers in this 
area are having more and more trouble 
getting materials for civilian output while 
they wait for war orders. Businessmen 
complain that these orders still are slow 
in arriving. As in Chicago, most firms 
are looking for subcontracts. 

A producer of refrigerators has re- 
vealed plans to take a subcontract for air- 
plane wings. A large gyroscope maker, 
speeding up now, has expanded em- 
ployment by 1,500 in recent months and 
intends to take on 3,000 more this year. 

Acute shortages of basic materials are 
worrying chemicals and plastics produc- 
ers. Some contracts for plastics already 
are on hand, but the industry is a long 
way from its position in the last war, 
when about 85 per cent of its output 
went to the military. As they look ahead 
to war orders, firms in this industry won- 
der where they are going to get all the 
styrene they need. Producers of chemi- 
cals, meanwhile, complain of shortages 
in soda ash, chlorine, benzol, phenol and 
sulphur. 

New England manufacturers are 
looking for about 7 per cent of the total 


war-goods business. They expect more ' 


orders for aircraft, ammunition, vehicles 
and electrical goods than in World War 
Il. 

San Francisco. Would-be manufac- 
turers of war goods on the Pacific Coast 
have scarcely been able to get hold of 
specifications so far, let alone contracts. 
This is not true of all categories—aircraft 
and petroleum orders are large in south- 
em California, while big contracts for 
lumber, chinaware and other things have 
been landed in northern California. 

Some metal and woodworking shops 
have organized an association to go 
jointly after business. The group, unable 
to find anything worth bidding on, feels 
that most bids are being placed farther 
Fast. 

In California’s Central Valley a war- 
time council of industries has been re- 
vived for group bidding on military con- 
tracts. 

Some firms are well ahead in war out- 
put. One had an order for 300,000 gun 
sights before Korea. Four months later 
it got an order for 750,000 additional to 
be delivered more quickly, and a third 
order has been received. 

Prospects are improving as defense 
buying gets going. Layoffs, so far, are 
mostly scattered and relatively short- 
lived. For many businessmen there is to 
be a gap between civilian output and 
defense production. The hope is that the 
gap will be narrow. 
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It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


An inventory of machine tools 
has just been completed. Re- 
activating the program which 
proved so valuable during 
World War II, the Empire 
State recently compiled up-to- 
date facts on all metal-work- 
ing plants looking for defense 
subcontracts. At present, data 
on over 2,000 of them—type 
of work done, equipment, num- 
ber of employees, plant size, 
etc.—is on file in Albany. A 
list of available factory build- 
ings is also at your disposal. 
For aid in locating exactly the 
type of subcontractor or plant 
you need, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 178, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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Best for factories, schools, hospi- 
tals, stores, office buildings. Fast 
drying, soft, absorbent, lint-free, 
economical. Available through 
your local paper merchant, Write 
for samples. Address Dept. ‘U-1. 
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Wage Control: Where 
Unions, Employers Differ 


Wage policy, when it comes, 
will grow from these ideas: 

Unions want plenty of room 
for raises, prices held firm. 

Employers would stabilize 
wages locally, not by industries. 

“Experts” favor more power 
for Wage Stabilization Board. 

John Lewis wants no controls, 
either of prices or wages, but he 
won't win. Controls are coming, 
but wages will still go up. 


The job of writing a national wage 
and salary policy is getting under way. 
Government wage stabilizers, looking 
for an answer, are sifting a variety of 
ideas. Once the policy is laid down, 
and applied, employers and workers 
may have to live with it for years to 
come. 

There are a number of viewpoints 
from which to choose. John L. Lewis, for 
example, wants no control of wages or 
prices in coal. He believes wages can be 
stabilized by collective bargaining. Other 
union leaders will accept wage controls, 
if they are flexible enough to permit 
some increases, but only on condition 


that prices are frozen and other steps are 
taken to curb inflation. 

Industry spokesmen take still another 
line. Some, though not strong for price 
controls, contend that, if the country is 
to have such controls, wages should be 
stabilized by regions and not by entire 
industries. This would leave room for 


wage differentials in the South and other | 


areas that are not now paying the highest 
scales. 


Ideas, too, are coming from still a | 
third group, the public representatives | 


who have no union or industry affiliations 


but who are specialists in economics and | 
labor relations. Many served as wage } 


stabilizers during World War II, so their 
ideas carry weight. 

From these conflicting viewpoints, the 
Government’s nine-man Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board will draw a policy. It is not 
likely to be the Lewis “let things alone” 
plan, for wage and price controls are 
viewed as inevitable. But the ideas of 
other union leaders, of industry peo- 
ple and of the public “experts” will be 
weighed carefully. It is important, there- 
fore, for employers and workers to know 
these ideas. 

The ‘‘public’’ viewpoint is ex- 
pressed by George W. Taylor, a former 
Chairman of the World War II War 
Labor Board. Mr. Taylor, who is advising 
the current Wage Stabilization Board, 





STABILIZER CHING TALKS OVER LIVING COSTS WITH LABOR LEADERS 





-Harris & Ewing 


Left to right: George Harrison, AFL; Al Hayes, Machinists Union; Cyrus Ching; 


Philip Murray, CIO; Al Leighty, Railway Brotherhoods, and Walter Reuther, UAW 
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let his views be known in a recent 
speech. Here is what he suggests: ik 

Cost-of-living contracts, permitting 
wages to rise automatically as living 
costs increase, should be allowed to 
operate for a specified length of time, 
perhaps until July 1, 1951, or until 
the cost-of-living index is up another 
5 or 7 per cent. At that time stabilizers 
would decide whether to hold the wage 
line or permit further increases. 

Annual wage increases also should 
be allowed, but only in companies that 
have shown actual increases in output. 
Such increases however, should not go 
to workers paid on a piecework basis, 
because they already are being re- 
warded for greater output. Annual in- 
creases are provided for in agreements 
now in effect in the automobile and 
other industries. 

Selective wage controls, applied to 
a few industries, are opposed by Mr. 
Taylor. 

More power for the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board is favored by Mr. Taylor. As 
now set up, the Board’s authority is 
purely advisory. It may recommend pol- 
icy to the Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation, but cannot make it. Taylor be- 
lieves it should have power to make de- 
cisions, administer them and settle wage 
disputes. 

Two other “experts’—John T. Dunlop 
and Clark Kerr, who, with Chairman 
Cyrus Ching, make up the public mem- 
bers of the Wage Stabilization Board— 
also favor greater authority for the Board. 
Their views show up in a recently pub- 
lished book dealing with wage policy 
in World War II. 

Mr. Dunlop, in his appraisal of wage 
controls during the last war, argues 
against a rigid wage freeze. He believes 
it would hurt the war effort and would 
be “politically impossible.” He likes the 
idea of flexible controls such as were ap- 
plied in World War II. 

Mr. Dunlop holds that “a tight system 
of wage control may facilitate price 
stabilization but may make industrial 
peace and the movement of wage earners 
to war-production plants more difficult.” 
Dunlop also thinks that the War Labor 
Board could have given employers more 
leeway in granting pay raises of certain 
kinds without prior Board approval. 

Mr. Kerr indicates that he favors de- 
centralization of authority in wage regu- 
lation. He thinks the War Labor Board 
could have avoided trouble if it had set 
up regional boards earlier in its career, 
and had given them more authority to 
act. 

Industry’s viewpoint, as presented 
to the WSB by various spokesmen, also 
puts much stress on the regional idea. 
Industry men think that a wage formula 
should be applied on an area basis and 
hot by industries, nation-wide. Thus, a 
firm would be allowed to bring its wages 
Into line with those in the immediate 
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UGE resources of potential water power amount to more 

than 11,000,000 h.p. with available power for mining, 
forestry, agriculture and manufacturing over 1,000,000 h.p. 

Vast present and potential supplies of Forest, Agriculture, 
Mining and Fishery products exist in British Columbia 
offering industry unlimited opportunities. 

During the past ten years in this Westernmost province : 
of Canada there has been a 40% increase in population. 

British Columbia is steadily growing in industrial 
importance because this province offers opportunity for the 
promotion and expansion of industry. 

Investigate British Columbia, Canada 
for Investment. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE & INDUSTRY 


Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B. C., Canada 
E. G. Rowebottom, Deputy Minister. Hon. Leslie H. Eyres, Minister 
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COME TO 


Southern Cobfornia 


FOR BUSINESS, HEALTH AND FUN 


BUSINESSMEN find it profitable in more 
ways than one to make a trip to South- 
ern California...an unusual market... 
now over 5 million population... big 
industrial production...one-third of all 
retail sales in 11 western states. 


HEALTH, your health, is important, too. 
While doing your job, you can get in 
some first-class relaxing at a desert pool, 
sight-seeing along the Pacific or golf on 
palm-lined fairways. 


FUN is what you have between appoint- 
ments. Chinatown, the Mexican market, 
exclusive clubs, horse races at beautiful 
tracks, movies, radio and television stu- 
dios, night spots and celebrities. 


PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW. Our FREE COLOR 
FOLDER tells what to see and do in Los 
Angeles County and all Southern Cali- 
fornia. Write All-Year Club of Southern 
California, Ltd., Dept. G-1, 629 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, LTD. This advertisement spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Bev- 
erly Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Santa Monica and 182 other commu- 
nities. Copyright, 1951, by All-Year 
Club of Southern California, Ltd.—a 
non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. 
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area, but would not necessarily match 
the rates paid elsewhere in the same 
industry. 

The industry proposals call for setting 
aside cost-of-living clauses in union agree- 
ments, and other clauses giving auto- 
matic annual raises, if the increases 
would exceed any national wage formula 
that is adopted. Also, industry objects 
to raises that would correct “sub-stand- 
ard” wages, since the Wage-Hour Act 
has fixed a minimum wage of 75 cents 
an hour. The industry groups ask that 
minimum wages fixed under the Walsh- 
Healey Act for workers on Government 
contracts be suspended. Industry says 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR 
. . . raises only if output goes up 


—Acme 


that these rates are too high and will in- 
terfere with small firms’ ability to handle 
defense contracts. 

Administration of the wage policy, 
these industry spokesmen argue, should 
be left to an appointed administrator and 
not to the tripartite Wage Stabilization 
Board. Industry thinks that a separate 
board should be set up to settle labor 
disputes. 

Most union leaders, on the other 
hand, want the WSB strengthened. They 
want it to have the final say in drafting 
a wage policy and in administering the 
policy. They are threatening to withdraw 
from the Board if it does not get real 
authority. 

Plenty of leeway for wage and salary 
increases also is advocated by union 
spokesmen. Mr. Lewis wants to be left 
alone entirely, with no wage controls. 
CIO, AFL and other union officials ac- 
cept the idea of wage stabilization if it 
is part of a strong anti-inflation program. 

Mr. Lewis and the others agree that 
cost-of-living agreements should be al 
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lowed to operate, along with automatic 
annual raises. 

The unions want to bring Southern 
wages up to rates paid in Northern plants 
in the same industries. They want the 
right to bargain for raises, with only 
general limits to be fixed by the wage 
policy. 

Substandard wages should be cor- 
rected, the unions say. They think that 
pensions and welfare benefits should not 
be controlled. 

The wage policy now being developed 
is likely to be a flexible policy, one that 
will not interfere for the time being with 
the many cost-of-living increases in con- 
tracts that now are in effect. There will 
be room, too, for other types of increases. 
The wage level is to be allowed to go on 
rising, gradually but surely. 


Rush to Get 
Raises in Pay 


With stabilization officials preparing 
for wage controls, unions that can open 
their contracts are rushing to nail down 
wage increases. 

Currently, increases are running at 
about 10 cents an hour, some under and 
some over that figure. Of 104 settle- 
ments just announced, every one con- 
tained a wage increase of some kind. 
A year ago, many settlements were be- 
ing reached without pay raises. Raises 
that were granted in early 1950 often 
were for 5 cents an hour, half of the 
present pattern. 

In about 10 per cent of the recent set- 
tlements, employers gave the increases 
voluntarily, when unions were barred 
from strikes by their contracts. 

Recent settlements show how 
things are going. 

Steel firms continue to give raises of 
about 18 cents an hour, on the average. 
A recent agreement involved a Briggs 
Manufacturing Co. plant at Youngstown, 
Ohio, and the CIO Steelworkers. 

Clothing. AFL Ladies’ Garment 
Workers won raises of $2 to $6 weekly 
for 6,000 employes in 200 shops repre- 
sented by the United Knitwear Manu- 
facturers’ League. 

Electrical equipment. Raises of 5 
cents an hour for production workers and 
9 cents for skilled workers were given by 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. to 
CIO Electrical Workers. A 10-cent raise 
Was granted the CIO by the Century 
Foundry in St. Louis. The CIO also won 
a 10-cent raise at Fidelity Electric Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 





Canning. Increases of 8 to 17 cents . 


went to 60,000 AFL members in 17 Cal- 
ifornia canning plants. 
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“Dis fence sure ruins a guy’s career!” 


YCLONE’S free 32-page book on 
fence is both interesting and in- 
formative. It’s literally filled with pic- 
tures, facts and specifications. It covers 


the many types of Cyclone Fence for 
protecting property of all kinds—indus- 
trial, institutional and residential. 


After reading this book you’ll under- 
stand why Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
4 ~ provides such effective protection—such 


lasting, trouble-free protection. Send 
NO JOB IS TOO LAR GE for your copy today. There’s a handy 
coupon below. 
No JoB Is Too SMALL 
FOR CYCLONE* 





CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 
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| Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, III., Dept. E-11 | 
| Your Fence Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘Your Fence.” | 
Aw & Choc 

have Lae Name. .... ccccccceccesccccccccccscescccccccsceccccccccccccocces | 

- BOS os cddkveces POTITITITTITTIT ITT TIT I TTT rrre Tri rire | 
I | 
| Ca cccncncedcuacess UEDEU Ceeededdeddedes ecelasdectceeqeaes | 
| I am interested in fencing: | 
| D0 Industrial; 1 School; (J Playground; J] Residence. | 
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THE BATTLE FOR FREEDOM 


Excerpts from a recent address by Conrad N. Hilton at a meeting 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews in New York City 





N nineteen hundred and seventeen 
many of us here this evening went 
off to the wars. We were free men fight- 
ing for freedom, fighting for peace, 
fighting a war to end war forever. I 
took part in that war and I was in Paris 
the day President Wilson was driven 
down the Champs Elysees acclaimed 
by hundreds of thousands of people. 
His fourteen points were to bring peace 
to all peoples. Just a few months later 
he was to die of a broken heart. His 
fourteen points were ignored, even 
violently opposed, at Versailles. 
Twenty-five years later our sons 
went off to successfully fight another 
battle for freedom, temporary free- 
dom. Again we lost the peace, for we 
blindly destroyed our mighty arsenal 
of military power before we had peace 
firmly in our grasp. We surrendered 
the opportunity and the power to de- 
mand a just and lasting peace. We must 
ask: To what purpose have we spent 
our blood and wealth in two world 
wars? American boys who were thir- 
teen years old on VJ day (in 1945) are 
now being drafted for military service. 
Perhaps it is simple retributive justice 
that compels us to face the awful pros- 
pect of another war; for we have neg- 
lected, abandoned, and betrayed those 
great principles to which we dedicated 
ourselves for the establishment of 
peace. We have broken faith with those 
who fought and died for freedom and 
who warned us 


“If you break faith with us 
who die we shall not sleep.” 


If we believe what they said, we here 
tonight know that these boys do not 
sleep in peace, and we also know that 
we do not live in peace—and why? 
Because when the boys had won their 
victories at arms we permitted the 
forces of hate, injustice and appease- 
ment to take the victories from them. 

Across the world the boys of two 
wars have been betrayed. And in 
solemn truth I say to you, if we allow 
the forces of evil to refashion the 
world to their image and likeness, if 
we let hate, injustice and appeasement 
guide us during these next few years, 
if we break faith with those boys who 
are now fighting and dying in distant 
lands. we shall never live in peace 
again. Freedom, my fellow Americans, 
is foremost in our minds and hearts 
this evening, it is in the minds and 
hearts of all the world who look to us 


Copies of Mr. Hilton’s complete address may be secured by writing 


as the last sanctuary of free men. Since 
that first dawn when man stood before 
his Maker, all men have cherished this 
tremendous thing, this magnificent 
thing, that makes man a man-—his 
freedom. 

But what is this freedom? What 
right have we to it? Why are we un- 
happy unless we are free men? This is 
why; because we possess an intrinsic 
human dignity, an inner majesty, which 
gives us an appetite, a passion for 
freedom. Man possesses human dignity 
because he is made in the image and 
likeness of God. This image is found 
personally in every man; each one 
possesses it entirely and undividedly. 
It is this image that makes man differ- 
ent, that makes man a son of God. 
Without this image man has no free 
will and consequently neither liberty 
nor the capacity for liberty. 

Whenever our boys go off to war we 
should make them aware of what they 
are doing in defending their liberty. 
Whether they know it or not they are 
going out to defend the image of God 
in themselves, in their families, in their 
countrymen, and to preserve it for un- 
born generations yet to come. To wage 
war for anything less, for economics 
or politics — especially total war — is 
monstrous. Edmund Burke once said, 
“the blood of man should never be 
shed but to redeem the blood of man.” 
Only then will war ever bring a real— 
a lasting peace. 

Peace is more than the absence of 
war. It is tranquility of order, it is 
security, liberty — religious, political 
and economic freedom. It is life with 
honor, life with the dignity of the Chil- 
dren of God. And because we are Chil- 
dren of God, and hungry and thirsty 
for that strange freedom and stranger 
peace of religious men, we must never 
again cease our struggles until they are 
secure forever. It was for that freedom 
and that peace we fought in nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, and we did not 
get it. For that freedom and peace we 
fought in nineteen hundred and forty- 
one and we did not get it. For that free- 
dom and peace we are fighting now, 
we must be ready to fight tomorrow, 
and this time we had better get it or we 
shall see the end of our civilization. 

It could be that in our time we shall 
never have war and perhaps never have 
peace again. When we were younger, 
and all down through history “War” 
meant armed hostility with another 


him at 9970 Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 


nation. Peace meant harmony, and 
friendly relations, between nations. 

But today are we at war with Rus- 
sia? Are we at peace with Russia? Are 
we at war with China, with Poland, 
with Eastern Germany? Are we at 
peace with these nations? No, the old 
concepts of “War” and “Peace” belong 
to a world which the communists have 
destroyed. 

This is a crucial time in the destiny 
of our nation; in the destiny of all man- 
kind. The remaining free peoples of the 
world must be strengthened and de- 
fended. The infant United Nations 
must be fostered, encouraged, and 
staunchly upheld by all of its free 
members. But this is not enough. We 
must speedily rearm Western Europe 
or it will be taken from us and used 
against us. We have not a moment to 
lose. We must give increasing aid to 
those countries who will bear the first 
shock of battle. 

Should there come a time when this 
communist flood overwhelms these 
free nations, we must be prepared to 
stand alone. In preparation for that 
day, there can be no limit to our effort 
or expense. We must make any eco- 
nomic sacrifice and learn to live a hard 
and restricted life. We must eliminate 
all internal expenditures for handouts 
and see how much we can give to our 
country instead of how much we can 
get from it. There must be no more 
appeasement, no more sacrifice of prin- 
ciple for expediency, and never shall 
we abandon a free nation that stands 
with us against the common enemy. 

In this struggle for freedom, at 
home and abroad, our greatest weapon, 
both a sword and a shield, will be our 
love of, and faith in God. To open the 
hearts and minds of men to this truth 
will require a mighty river of faith and 
effort. Each one of us is a drop to 
swell that river and augment its force. 
We are approaching our final hour, 
our final opportunity to secure the 
peace that has twice in our lifetime 
escaped us. In the grim determina- 
tion of America to carry the struggle 
through to the bitter end, I see a new 
promise, a new assurance, that remain- 
ing free people shall not become en- 
slaved. Together if we can, but alone 
if we must, we will find the strength 
to meet our common danger and over- 
come it, for the destiny of our people 
is to hold high the banner of freedom 
for all men everywhere. 


Cowut. Alf Pola 


President 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Price control on a fairly broad scale is to be forced in weeks ahead. 

General price freeze, however, is not imminent. That became clear after a 
dispute inside the Economic Stabilization Agency over a 30-day freeze. 

Don't get the idea, though, that a general freeze is altogether out. There 
are still pressures in and out of Government for general wage-price controls. 

Selective controls, meanwhile, are to be expected on specific products. 

Main control problem, as the controllers see it, is one of machinery. ESA 
hesitates to act without a strong enforcement staff. That's the attitude now. 
It may change. Some officials want to act fast, let enforcement wait a while. 











Food prices actually are causing most concern among ESA staff members. 

Meat prices are getting top consideration among the foods. It's believed 
in some quarters that, if meat prices can be stabilized, half the battle is won. 

Meat industry and livestock growers, however, are dead set against any con- 
trol. They say that in two years production can expand to meet the problem. 
Meanwhile, they suggest holding incomes down so people won't buy so much meat. 

Meat rationing will have to accompany any price control. That's agreed. 
Price stabilizers also believe that subsidies will have to be used, too. 

These are some of the complications involved in price controls. Right now 
they baffle officials. But price trends may force action before long. 

















Official attitude on price control now follows along these lines..... 

A general freeze will be avoided if controllers can possibly dodge it. 

Creeping inflation, a gradually rising price level, can't be stopped. Cost 
of living rose by 50 points under OPA during the years of World War II. So the 
conclusion is that, at best, rising prices can only be retarded, not stopped. 

Favored formula is to try to find some way to keep food prices from rising 
too fast and then move in on a few basic commodities to keep prices in line. 

Present prices are satisfactory to many industries now. So officials ex- 
pect co-operation in keeping prices down. Dress industry is one example. 

Preferred approach among top price officials is to use selective controls 
and depend heavily on co-operation. That is what they would like. But they are 
not too confident. They fear that a general freeze may be forced. 

















Price trend itself shows what the controllers are up against. Prices are 
higher all along the line in meats, flour, vegetable oils, chemicals, metals. In 
nondurable goods, prices have risen twice as fast as indicated wage and material 
costs. Nondurables--food, clothing, etc.--are the things that go into living 
costs. So the signs point to stronger price controls despite official hesitation. 


Business viewpoint, however, can be expected to prevail in war agencies. 

Price stabilization is to be operated by businessmen, if Mr. DiSalle, the 
Price Controller, can get them. He does not lean tg lawyers and economists. 

National Production Authority is being staffed mainly by businessmen. 

Munitions Board is after business leaders, too, in reorganization plans. 

Men with practical experience and a working knéwledge of industry are pre- 
ferred by officials now in charge of the defense mobilization program. 














Production controls are running into trouble, too. Priority system needs 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


overhauling. Everyone wants a priority now to keep production lines going. 

Essential use is soon to be the test in getting scarce materials. That now 
applies in cobalt, cadmium, copper, is to apply shortly in aluminum. 

Civilian industries, in fact, now get some NPA help. Film manufacturers 
got a chemical needed both to make films and to scrape paint from airplanes now 
being "demothballed." Another chemical was taken from military use to assist 
manufacturers of textiles, adhesives and milk cartons in a temporary shortage. 

These situations promise to become typical. NPA recognizes that the time 
is approaching when a Controlled Materials Plan is to be absolutely necessary. 

















Tight control program is urged by Mr. Truman and his Council of Economic 
Advisers. CEA says controls need to be broader and more rapid than in 1940-42. 
Wage-price controls on a broad scale are urged for quick application. 

Pay-as-you-go taxes are cited as necessary. That means heavy taxes on all 
individual incomes, another boost on corporations, revised estate and gift 
taxes, heavy excises; particularly on goods that use up scarce materials. 

Investment controls also are suggested by CEA to see that private funds go 
into projects needed for defense, and are kept away from "nonessentials." 

Government power to finance and build plants is recommended. This authority 
would be used as a club to make sure that wanted plants get built. 

Controlled Materials Plan is urged to direct the flow of raw materials. 

As CEA views the situation, inflation already has such a strong hold that 
stern measures are necessary to deal with the added expense of mobilization. 

















Here is the President's outline for an adequate mobilization program. ... 
Expand steel capacity to 120 million tons within three or four years. 
Push iron ore development. Get ore from Venezuela and Labrador. 
Build St. Lawrence Seaway. It will be needed by 1956 if inland steel 
mills are to get needed ore economically. High-grade U. S. ores will be short. 











Expand electric power. Both public and private plants are recommended. 

Encourage imports. The U. S. needs to import aluminum, copper, zinc and 
other metals. Increased imports of petroleum also are recommended for defense. 

The Council finds the U. S. much better off in industrial capacity than 
before World War II, but worse off in the supply of basic metals and minerals. 








CEA further proposes a cutback of Government civilian projects as far as 
conditions will permit. That means fewer schools and hospitals, road building 
only in defense areas, cutbacks in conservation and water-development programs. 
Only the most urgent Government programs would be adopted under this proposal. 


Labor-force expansion is another recommendation. CEA prefers an expanded 
labor force to a lengthened work week at this stage in mobilization. 

Married women are cited as the best source of new workers. Nursery schools 
end child-care centers are suggested as means of permitting mothers to take jobs 
in industry. 

Older people are viewed as the next-best bet for additional workers. 

Teen-age youths are not recommended as workers. CEA thinks mobilization 
may last for a long time and that the nation's youth is more valuable in school. 

The Council figures that an additional 5 million people will be needed in 
cefense work by the end of this year--1l million for military, 4 million in in- 
custry. Normal expansion in the labor force is 600,000 to 700,000 a year. A 
lot of workers will have to shift from civilian occupations to war jobs. 

In general terms, the Council estimates that total national output will 
jump 20 billion dollars by year end, to a rate of 310 billion dollars a year. 
Also, by that time, war production will be taking about a fifth of the output. 














Auto-price freeze is not going to stick. Government hearings on passenger- 
car prices indicate definitely that some increases are going to be approved. 
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MILLION TONS MORE STEEL 


Latest Increase in Bethlehem’s Annual Capacity Climaxes 


5 Years of Postwar 3,100,000-Ton Expansion 


On January 1 of this year Bethlehem’s steel making 
capacity stood at 16 million ingot-tons annually—an 
increase of 1 million tons over a year ago. 
Since the war ended we have increased our annual 
steelmaking capacity 3,100,000 tons, or 24 per cent. 
Moreover, as the chart at the right shows, Bethle- 
hem’s steel capacity has nearly doubled in 25 years. Ad- 


ditional capacity can and will be created as it is needed. 
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STOCKS: BEHIND THE PRICE RISE A 


The boom finally hit the stock 
market. Rise in nearly all stocks 
boosted common shares to the 
highest point since 1930. 

Inflation, profits beckoned 
some investors into the trading. 
Doubts that the war would spread 
were another factor. 

Nobody knows where the bull 
market will go. Taxes, earnings, 
dividends, all will influence stock 
prices in the period ahead. 


The stock market, after jogging 
along in a rut throughout the early 
years of the postwar business boom, 
hit its stride in recent days and bound- 
ed up to the highest levels since 1930. 

On January 11, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average stood at 244.72. Six months 
earlier, at the bottom of the dip follow- 
ing outbreak of war in Korea, that av- 
erage had been 197.4. The gain between 
July and January was 23.8 per cent. 

In just a little over a month, between 
December 4 and January 11, industrial 
stocks on the Dow-Jones .list advanced 
10 per cent. Rail stocks, in that same 
period, went up 20.5 per cent. 

Nearly everything headed upward— 
automobiles, steels, nonferrous metals, 
electrical equipment, distillers, foods, 
oils, textiles. , 

On January 10, heavy selling had set 
in, interrupting the bull market. On that 
day, the industrial average went off 3.1 
points. But, the next day, that loss was 
washed out, and, at the close, prices 
were higher than they had been on Jan- 
uary 9. There still was a lot of strength 
in the market. 

Demand for stocks has kept rising 
in the face of a good many unfavorable 
factors that, ordinarily, might have put 
a damper on the market. 

War talk is in the air. Stiff controls 
are threatened. Taxes, already increased 
twice since war started in Korea, are to 
go up again in 1951. Dividends are likely 
to decline. 

But people with money to invest ap- 
parently have concluded that inflation, 
despite controls, will take hold and run 
its course. They seem to have been 
gambling, too, that there will be no 
early major war, that taxes will not be as 
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Buyers Discount Drastic Taxes, War Threat § aep. 
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heavy as President Truman suggests, that 
profits will continue high. 
Also, investors apparently have been 


struck by the point that, even at current 
high levels, the prices of common stocks, AY 


when measured in relation to 1950 profits @ 
and dividends, are lower than in previous ée C3 , 
boom periods. 

Stock prices of companies shown on Mh 
ot the Dow-Jones industrial list now are run- eo 2 Work 
ning at 7.4 times earnings. This ration , 
was 19.1 to 1 in 1929, when, as the chart {{ 


on page 48 shows, stock prices were much i 
higher than they are now. The price- F, fe 


earnings ratio was 16.9 to 1 in 1937, and 


15.6 to 1 in 1946. Vie 
Prices of these same issues are 12.7 
times dividends. That, again, is low by 
comparison with earlier boom years. The $ 
ratio was 29.9 to 1 in 1929. It was 22.1 
to 1 in 1937 and 28.3 to 1 in 1946. for @ 


Over these same years, when stock 
yields have been advancing, bond yields 
have been declining. That, too, helps to 
explain why the stock market has been Would an Increase of 20%, 
attracting investment money recently. 30%, 40% or More make the 


Common stocks, the 200 issues re- : - 
ported by Moody’s Investors Service, New Year look brighter ? 


yielded 6.31 per cent in 1950. The 120 
corporate bonds listed by Moody’s yielded 


an average of 2.84 per cent. Eee CREDIT can help you plan ahead... assuring you 


In 1929, when share prices on the of sufficient Working Capital to meet your maximum 1951 needs. We can 
market hit an all-time high, Moody’s furnish $10,000, $100,000, $1,000,000 or more . .. to buy for “spot cash,” 
stocks yielded 3.5 per cent, against a re- to meet higher payroll and material costs, to pay higher and accelerated 
tae of 5S) ‘pee cent am Gener. taxes, to buy equipment, to expand plant facilities, to speed fulfillment 


In looking ahead, however, keep in 
mind that the stockholder is not likely to 
get the bonanza this year that he got in 


of Government requirements. 





1950. Gross profits of corporations prob- ComMERCIAL Crepit’s method is simple. Increased working 
ably will rise, but corporate taxes will capital is usually available in 3 to 5 days. We give you all the 
take a bigger bite, so that net profits will advantages of other methods of raising working capital without 


be down. Furthermore, corporations are 
expected to retain a larger proportion of 
their earnings, because capital needs will 


the disadvantages. CoMMERCIAL CREDIT will not buy stock, 
debentures or other capital issues. We will not become a 





be heavy. Corporate dividends, 8.9 bil- partner in your business. You retain complete control over 
lion —— in 1950, may drop as low as ownership, management and profits. 
7.1 billions in 1951. 

Earnings of the Dow-Jones industrial There are no preliminary fees, commissions, other extra costs. Our 
stocks, after taxes, are likely to drop 15.4 ; : like dividend Pau e ae 
per cent below the record level of 1950. one charge is (unlike dividends) a tax deductible business expense. You 

Dividends probably will fall 25.6 per | use COMMERCIAL CrEDIT’s money as long as you need it, pay for it only 
cent below 1950. when you use it. There are no fixed interest or dividend commitments. 

All this is part of the business outlook | 
that age ripen iy oe _7 If 1951 promises problems that a continuous, economical source 
ne What Sh. Gna Hee Ce See of extra Working Capital will solve . .. write, wire or phone the nearest 


these declines in net profits and divi- 
dends occur, without any corresponding 
drop in stock prices: 

Ratio of prices to earnings, for 
1951 as a whole, will be 9.7 to 1. 
That is against the present 7.4 to 1. 

Ratio of prices to dividends, 12.7 
to 1 now, will be 20.3 to 1. COMMERCIAL CREDIT 

Spread between stock yields and (Ke) NPANY 


bond yields will narrow. Bonds, with 


ComMERCIAL CREDIT CoRPORATION office listed below. Just say, “Send 
me complete information about the plan referred to in U.S, News.” 


er $100,000,000 








fixed returns, will not vary much. Capital and Surplus Ov 
Return on stocks, unless prices de- BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
cline, will go off rather sharply. | 
These other points also must be re- 
membered: COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 
The market is sensitive to war news. New York 17 # Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6... and more than 300 other 
A major setback in the war could pro- financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 


THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 





Common Stock 
No. 65, 20¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1951, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1951. 
Dare Parker 


January 4, 1951 Secretary 

















Send This Issue 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 





U. S$. NEWS & WORLD REPORT t 
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Please send a free copy of the January 19, 1951 issue i 
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Finance Week 





duce a wave of selling. Last June, just 
after fighting started in Korea, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average went off 10.5 
points in a single day. 

Personal taxes, as well as corporate 
taxes, are likely to go up still more in 
1951. Many stockholders already have 
to pay the Government more than half 
the money they get from dividends. 
With higher tax rates, stocks may lose 
some of their attraction. 

Credit buying of stocks probably will 
be made more difficult. A man who buys 
stocks now must put up at least 50 per 
cent in cash. The minimum may be 
raised to 75 per cent. Credit financed 
an increasing proportion of stock pur- 
chases during the last year. 

Speculative activity in the market has 
been showing a marked increase. Last 
month, 59.8 million shares were traded, 
the highest monthly volume since 1936. 
Turnover rate was near the 1946 peak. 
In weeks just ahead, speculation may be 
held down, because heavy tax payments 
will drain bank accounts. 

All these are factors that could, in the 
future, add up to some real trouble for 
the bull market. 

The investor, however, at least for 
the present, still finds some bright spots 
in the market outlook. 

Fear of depression, which is a factor 
that held the market down for a long 
time, is gone. 

Fear of inflation is the dominant factor 
now. A lot of people want to get their 
money into something that might ride up 
with inflation. 

Stock splits, by reducing prices per 
share, have widened the market. The 
trend is toward making security buying 
easier for the small investor. 

Trusts, including pension funds, are 
branching out into common stocks, aban- 
doning the “bonds only” policy that once 
prevailed. The same thing applies to 
insurance companies. Mutual-investment 
funds are channeling a lot of money into 
the stock market. 

Buyers going into corporate shares as 
long-term investments seem to reason 
that, even if profits and dividends do take 
a sharp drop, stocks still will produce 
much better yields than bonds or most 
other fixed-return investments. Higher 
taxes will take a big bite out of divi- 
dends. But interest on bonds is subject 
to taxes, too. 

There are important factors pulling 
both ways at the market. On the down 
side, there is the prospect of higher taxes, 
smaller profits, lower dividends. On the 
up side, there is the fear of inflation, 
coupled with the attraction of current 
high earnings and dividends. Nobody can 
say what will happen in the future. But, 
in recent weeks, the bull market has been 
going strong. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





Do students in college now have 
definite, firm deferment rights? 
They do, in most cases. Under the Selec- 
tive Service Act, local draft boards are 
directed to postpone induction of full- 
time students until the end of the current 
college year in June, provided their work 
is satisfactory. Actually, it’s a postpone- 
ment, rather than a deferment, and it is 
not automatic. A student receiving a call 
for induction must report his student 

status to his board to delay service. 


Where will this student stand in June? 
The chances are that he will be drafted 
in June or soon thereafter, unless he has 
some other ground for deferment. After 
a man has been called to take a physical 
examination, he cannot enlist in any 
service. He can enlist after being classi- 
fied 1-A, but not after being called for 
examination. Many students will have 
taken physical exams by June, and will 
be ready for induction. 


Does this mean that, as things stand 
now, most students will be called 
in June? 

It means that many will go into service 

this summer, unless there is an easing of 

pressure, such as might come from adop- 
tion of universal: military service (see 
page 22). A number of students, how- 
ever, will be able to postpone service be- 
cause they are in the Reserve Officers 

Training Corps or are members of the 

active Reserves or of the National Guard. 


What happens if a student is in 
ROTC? 

Many college students taking such 
training, under the law itself, can get 
deferment. This deferment, in some 
cases, will continue until graduation. 
But a student must agree to take a com- 
mission after graduation, and to go on 
active duty, if needed, for at least two 
years, to get deferment. 


Then can a freshman student, a mem- 

ber of ROTC, expect to graduate? 
He can’t always count on it, but that will 
be the case for some freshmen. During 
the four years there will be a constant 
weeding out of those not meeting ROTC 
military or scholastic standards or leader- 
ship requirements. These will be subject 
to draft at the end of a school year. But 
those approved will have a good chance 
for deferment until graduation. 


Are all ROTC students temporarily 
deferred now? 


Not all, but many of them are. The law 
says they may be deferred if they are 
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WILL STUDENTS BE DRAFTED? 





Effect on Graduation 


e Students now in college would 
feel some effects of proposed uni- 
versal military service. 


© Present rules on student defer- 
ment will continue for time be- 
ing. 


© Some students can delay service 
until after graduation. 











“selected for enrollment or continuance 
in the senior division” of ROTC. The 
senior division, as used here, means the 
entire four years of college ROTC. (The 
junior division of ROTC is at the high- 
school level.) Most of the Army and Air 
Force ROTC students in the senior, junior 
and sophomore years at college have been 
selected for continuance of training in the 
senior division. In addition, a number 
of freshmen students are being selected 
for further training, which will mean 
deferment, for a while. Those not selected 
can be drafted next June, if 19 years old. 


What about the Navy ROTC? 

That works differently. For the most 
part, these students will be deferred un- 
til they graduate and take commissions, 
or until they flunk out or are dropped 
for other reasons. But most of the fresh- 
men and others in the Navy ROTC are 
assured of completing four years of col- 
lege without interruption. 


Won’‘t many other students try to shift 
to ROTC colleges? 

That will not be possible for many. En- 
trance into Navy ROTC is by competi- 
tive examination and the number is lim- 
ited. Examinations for next September’s 
freshman class in Navy ROTC were held 
last December. The other services also 
can take only a limited number of ROTC 
students. The Army, however, is estab- 
lishing 36 additional ROTC units by 
next autumn, which will give it programs 
in 235 colleges and universities. 


Will students in the Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard be drafted? 

Present Selective Service policy is not 
to draft students and others who take 
part regularly in drills and other activi- 
ties of the Reserves and National Guard. 
That’s not part of the draft law, but it is 
national policy. Both Reservists and Na- 
tional Guardsmen, however, can be 
called into active service at any time, 
regardless of whether they are students. 










Tuar’s a question we get asked every day 
in dozens of different ways by thousands 
of different people. 

People with lots of money . . . and 
people who have only a few hundred 
dollars to spare. 

People who would just love to get rich 
quick . . . and people whose first con- 
sideration must always be the safety of 
their money. 

People who already own stocks or 
bonds . . . and people who would like to 
invest for the first time to earn a better 
return on their money—say 5% or 6%. 

Wart to know what we tell these 
people? 

Well, at a time like this, one of the 
first things we’re likely to point out is 
that there’s no pat formula for investment 
success. If there were, we'd all be million- 
aires. 

It probably doesn’t help our business 
any to talk to a prospective customer that 
way, but you’d be surprised how many 
people think we work stock market mira- 
cles just as a matter of course. We're not 
that good. Nobody else is. And we don’t 
want business on that basis. 


But what we will do is to take anybody’s 
investment problem — no matter how big 
or how small — and put our Research De- 
partment to work on it. We know that 
Research will make every effort to come 
up with the best possible answer. 

Will those answers always be right? Of 
course not. (Again, if they were, we'd all 
be millionaires.) But over the years our 
Research Department has rolled up a rec- 
ord we don’t have to apologize for. 

Sometimes Research tells people they 
shouldn’t buy stocks. Why? Because we’ve 
always maintained that people should 
first have enough savings and enough in- 
surance to meet life’s emergencies. Then 
and only then should they properly con- 
sider investing their extra money in stocks. 


Would you like to know what our Research 
staff would recommend in your own case? 
That’s easy. 

If you want their guidance in setting 
up an investment program or if you would 
like them to review your present holdings, 
just write and tell them about your prob- 
lem, your situation. And the more you tell 
them—in confidence, of course—the more 
helpful they can be. Naturally, there’s no 
charge or obligation. Just address your 
letter direct to — 


Department SA-88 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 




















FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING... 


Automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. For property owners 
who do not care to use their own 
capital to pay for them, insurance 
savings may be used to pay for 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers over 
a period of years. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











DONT 
WORRY 
LADY 
YOULL GET 
A FULL 
REFUND 
ON YOUR 


NCB 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Y 


Neither Fire, Flood, nor Forgetfulness, 
nor Pickpockets can destroy the value 
of your National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. If they are lost or stolen, you 
get a full refund. Spendable everywhere. 
Cost75c per $100. Buy them at your bankl 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 
YOU CAN expect to pay lower 


YOU CAN probably continue to use 

steel in making nonessential items, 
for a while at least. Officials of the Na- 
tional Production Authority indicate that 
no restrictions are planned at this time on 
end use of steel. 


* & @ 


YOU CAN sometimes pay replace- 

ments for strikers higher wages than 
you offered the striking union, A circuit 
court of appeals decides that an employer 
did not deal in bad faith with a union 
when he paid the replacements higher 
wages. The wages plus other benefits 
offered to the union were of more value 
than the replacement pay. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell your product to one 

customer at a lower price than is 
paid by others, if you offered the lower 
price to meet a lawful price of a com- 
petitor. The Supreme Court holds in one 
case that proof that a price differential 
was made in good faith by an oil com- 
pany, to meet the lawful and equally low 
price of a competitor, constitutes a com- 
plete defense to a charge of unlawful dis- 
crimination under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 


* * & 


YOU CAN perhaps spread the in- 

come that you receive from your 
partnership over a period of 36 months 
or longer, for tax purposes, even though 
you were not a partner during the en- 
tire period when the services were being 
rendered by the partnership. A circuit 
court of appeals allows a partner in a law 
firm to spread his income under such cir- 
cumstances, 


es 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, plant as 
much wheat and corn in 1951 as 
you wish. The Secretary of Agriculture 
announces that there will be no acreage 
allotments for these two grains because 
maximum production is needed. 


*¢ * 


YOU CAN soon deal with additional 

field offices of the Commerce De- 
partment in matters involving priorities 
and allocations. The new offices will be 
in Fort Wayne, Ind.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Boise, Idaho, 
and Bridgeport, Conn. 


freight rates on some shipments of 
tobacco on railroads in the South. Eight 
Southern rail lines are authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
lower rates on large shipments of leaf 
tobacco in principal producing areas, in 
order to meet truck competition. 


* & 


YOU CANNOT store up as much 
scrap steel as heretofore if you are 
a dealer or broker or producer of such 
metal scrap. The NPA limits inventories 
of these steel-scrap handlers to the levels 
of the preceding 60 days or to a practical 
working minimum, whichever is less. 


* % *% 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge an 

employe, at the demand of a union, 
because he failed to pay a union fine that 
was disguised as dues. In this case the 
union said it raised its dues and then 
exempted from the extra payment those 
who attended meetings. The National 
Labor Relations Board finds that the 
union and employer were jointly liable 
for discharge of a worker, under a “union 
shop” contract, for refusal to pay the 
extra assessment. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

count on preventing NLRB from 
combining into one hearing your com- 
plaint against a union and the union’s 
complaint against you. NLRB is upheld 
by a court of appeals in insisting on such 
a joint hearing. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

an income tax deduction for the cost 
of taking evening courses in an engineer- 
ing school even though you are employed 
in an engineering capacity. One taxpayer 
is denied such a deduction by the Tax 
Court. 


* & © 


YOU CANNOT ship certain electri- 

cal machinery and apparatus to any 
country, except Canada, without getting 
an export license from the Commerce 
Department’s Office of International 
Trade. Other items added to the list re- 
quiring licenses are scientific and profes- 
sional instruments and some precious 
metals. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their 


decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons 2 space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLD 


REpoRT, On written request, wi 


l refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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in 
Raw-material allocation now is to spread from the domestic to the interna- 
h tional field. Sharing of scarce materials among the Western Allies is to be put 
“2: on a compulsory basis. Big part of world trade will be controlled. 
a Allocation system aims at preventing runaway buying of scarce goods by any 
is one country, resulting in high prices and unfair distribution of supplies. 
al Some think the new controls will create more problems than they solve. 
Here's the way international allocations are supposed to work under the 
in plan devised by the U.S., Britain and France: 
2 A Central Raw Materials Committee is to be set up. This committee will be 
1e small. Members will represent the U.S., Britain, France, perhaps one or two 
” others. Idea is that a small committee can reach decisions more quickly than a 
7 big one. Main function is to be to watch raw materials and to establish allo- 
1e cating committees to deal with specific commodities as they become scarce. 
> Real power will be in these commodity committees. They will vary in size, 
e depending on the commodity. Main producing and consuming countries are to be 
represented. The copper committee, for example, may include Canada, Rhodesia, 
Chile on the producing side and the U.S., Britain, Germany, France, Italy on the 
T, consuming side. Exportable supplies will be lined up and divided among all the 
: consumers. Countries are to be told they can buy so much copper and no more. 
; Private trade channels will be used wherever possible. 
. This plan is similar to operations of the Combined Raw Materials Board in 
World War II, with some important differences. 
| Final decisions of CRMB were always made by the U.S. and Britain alone. 
" ; Groups of big producers and consumers are to make the decisions this time. 
1 / Broader agreement is necessary now. During the last war, producers could 
c of not very well sell except as the U.S. and Britain wished. There was no other 
x : large market. Besides, raw-material producers were tied down by Allied controls 
over Shipping, exports, imports and prices. Such a complex of controls doesn't 
| exist today. Producing countries are in a stronger position to bargain. 
It's the producing countries that will make or break the new plan..ece 
e Raw-material countries will undoubtedly want to make deals. If Bolivia, 





for example, agrees to export so many tons of tin, she must be assured of so many 

‘. tons of food and manufactured goods, in return. Indonesia will have different 

s demands, different needs. The tin committee, thus, soon might be hamstrung. 
Idea now is that such deals will be made on a bilateral basis between, say, 

Bolivia and the U.S. If the U.S. provides trucks and mining supplies, Bolivia 







(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


will come across with the tin. U.S. will bear the brunt of most such deals. 
In the same way, price deals and long-term buying contracts will be nego- 
tiated on a bilateral basis, outside the commodity committees. 
This can get very confused, many people feel. Such negotiations may be 
time-consuming, even after the commodity committee has made allocations. 








>> Consuming countries face other kinds of difficulties under the plan..... 
Equality of sacrifice is one of these. Take the case of copper: 
In the U.S., civilian use of copper is cut back sharply; Britain is just 
Starting to cut back on copper; France hasn't started at all. 
Yet, apparently all consuming countries will have to get down to roughly the 
same basis of restrictions before copper allocations can be made intelligently. 
Military requirements for scarce materials are another puzzle. U.S. re- 
quirements for strategic materials are still pretty fuzzy and shifting as between 
current use and stockpiling. How much more so are those for Britain, France and 
other countries with little more than rough blueprints for rearming. 
International allocators of scarce materials face plenty of headaches. 

















>> Meanwhile, the price of gold is shooting up on the world's "free" markets. 

"Free" gold price is up about $5 an ounce since January 5. Paris price at 
this writing is about $46. This is the highest since the $55 price prevailing 
in May, 1949, when Chinese Nationalists were buying frantically. U.S. official 
price for gold remains at $35, of course. There's no thought of changing that. 

Behind the price boost in "free" gold are several factors. War scares and 
hoarding push prices up. Also, gold is preferred to currency in inflationary 
periods. But the main reason for higher gold prices this time seems to be the 
sudden withdrawal of South African sellers. South Africa is the main supplier 
of the newly mined gold that finds its way to the "free" markets. 














>> Demand for gold bars and coins is also stimulated by the growing desire to 
make sudden shifts of capital from one haven to another around the world. 

Capital movements of this speculative sort have been large recently. 

London received about 150 million dollars in such funds during the fourth 
quarter, mainly from the U.S. Americans were buying British and Australian 
pounds in London, anticipating an upward revaluation in these currencies. Also, 
Americans have been anticipating their future commercial needs for British money. 

Into Montevideo has flowed about three quarters of a billion dollars of 
capital assets since September 1. During the early autumn, this flow resulted 
largely from switching accounts from Swiss and Dutch banks. Uruguay appeared a 
safer haven. Also, some large European holding companies switched their legal 
domiciles to Montevideo to take advantage of favorable tax laws. 

But, following the Chinese Communist drive late in November, large amounts 
of American capital have been turning up in Montevideo--dollars, gold, and bank 
accounts. As a result, the dollar price for Uruguayan pesos has shot up. 

Mexico City banks, too, are reporting a heavy inflow of American capital. 
One reason may be recurrent rumors that Mexico's peso will be revalued upward. 




















European refugees are responsible for some of the capital shifts out of the 
U.S. They apparently fear the U.S. Treasury may block foreigners' funds, as was 
done to enemy aliens in the last war. Also, American funds move to escape high 
taxes. Whatever the reason, dollars and gold are slipping out of the U.S. 
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Retail sales at department stores are 
soaring as Customers stock up in fear 
of shortages and higher prices while 
the stores try to work off heavy in- 
ventories. 

Department-store sales in the week 

ended January 6 jumped to a level 39 

per cent above a year ago. Gains of 

50. to 60 per cent were reported for 

the St. Louis, Cleveland and Boston 

Federal Reserve districts. On the 

weekly indicator below, the level 

soared to 388, falling just short of the 
record set during last July’s scare buy- 
ing. 


Appliances and television sets have been 


in growing demand since early in 
December, despite stiff new terms for 
installment credit. Clothing and other 
goods that may be in shorter supply or 
higher in price are also moving in large 
volume. 

Promotion sales to reduce inventories 
are drawing crowds into the stores. 
Stocks of goods had grown too large. 
On December 1 they were nearly a 
quarter more than a year earlier, in 
dollar value. 

Personal incomes have mounted month 
after month since July, reflecting more 
jobs, longer hours of work and higher 
wage rates. In November, incomes be- 
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fore taxes were at a rate of 232 billion 
dollars per year, up 11 billion since 
July. 


Prices, still rising under voluntary price 


control, are stirring consumers to load 
up with goods. They are also inflating 
dollar sales faster than physical vol- 
ume. The eleventh straight gain in 
wholesale prices was recorded on the 
index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for the week ended January 9. 
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— PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


RETAIL TRADE 


Food prices rose at wholesale to their 


highest since September, 1948, led 
again by meats. Retail food prices ap- 
parently are at a new high. 


Control over meat prices, which make 


up 13 per cent of the cost of living, is 
not to be tried soon. Controls would 
bring thorny problems. 


Dollars spent at retail for meat, as the 


top chart shows, have closely fol- 


Why Meat Prices 
Will Be Hard to Control 
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lowed personal incomes after taxes, 
except for a while during World War 
II. Partial success of price control dur- 
ing the war, accompanied by strict 
rationing, caused the amount spent 
to fall below the level of imcomes. 
Some spending, however, spilled over 
into black markets and is not re- 
flected in the chart. After the war, 
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meat rationing was ended, b 
kets grew worse and cattlemen, 
ing higher prices, held cattle off the 
market. Result was that price controls 
broke down altogether, and_ the 
amount spent by consumers for meat 
quickly jumped back to a normal re- 
lationship with incomes. 

Meat prices, since 1935-39, have been 
forced upward by the failure of meat 
production to keep up with the amount 
spent for meat. In 1950, retail meat 
prices averaged 127 per cent above 
1935-39. Meat production per person 
in 1950 was only 15 per cent above 
1935-39, compared with a gain of 160 
per cent in income after taxes per per- 
son over the same period. 

Industrial goods, meanwhile, are in 
strong demand everywhere. 

U.S. exports turned sharply upward in 
November to a rate of 11.7 billions 
per year, highest in 17 months. In the 
period ahead, military shipments to 
European allies are to be a growing 
drain upon U.S. supplies. 

U.S. Government orders for military 
equipment are rising sharply. The 
larger part of the 19 billions voted by 
Congress since last June for guns, 
tanks, planes and other major equip- 
ment is still to be put on order in the 
coming six months. 

Business inventories are absorbing 
more goods at higher prices. Their 
total stood at 60 billions on December 
1—1.5 billions above November 1 and 
7 billions above August 1. 

Demand for civilian goods is growing as 
orders for military goods begin to cut 
into supplies for civilians. Inflationary 
pressures give no sign of letting up at 
the present time. 
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RESIDENT TRUMAN made an unfortunate mistake 

last week when he told the press, in effect, that, 
while he would “consult” Congress, he would do as he 
pleased about sending American troops abroad. 

The question of legal right is at best a technical one. 
Strictly speaking, under the Constitution, Congress 
alone has the explicit power to declare war, while the 
President has the implicit right to use our armed forces 
to repel invasion as well as to protect American lives 
and property outside this country. The exact point at 
which the authority of each branch of our Government 
begins and ends has never been clear, and there are 
many conflicting precedents. 

Mr. Truman is confronted with a resolution intro- 
duced by Representative Coudert of New York, who 
would have Congress forbid the appropriation of any 
money for troops to go abroad without the prior ap- 
proval of both houses. This is a congressional preroga- 
tive known historically as the “power of the purse.” 

Should this resolution be pressed, the President says 
he will go to the people. Presumably this means that 
he will attempt by speeches to influence public opinion 
against the passage of such a proposal. This, too, is the 
President’s right. 

Most Americans, however, will be saddened by this 
exhibition of quibbling while the world burns. 


In countries with the parliamentary system of 
government, such a dispute could not happen. The na- 
tional legislature is a part of the executive and the ex- 
ecutive is a part of the national legislature. The major- 
ity party has the responsibility for a leadership exer- 
cised jointly by both the executive and the legislative 
branches acting together. This is because together they 
stand, and together they fall. It is impossible for the 
executive and the legislative to differ without carrying 
the dispute immediately to the people. Then, as a re- 
sult, the country gets either a new legislature through 
an election held for that purpose or else it gets a new 
executive, as the case may be. 

This is responsible democracy. It is working effec- 
tively in Canada, Australia and other English-speaking 
commonwealths. 

When Mr. Truman speaks of going to the people to 
resolve an issue, he knows, of course, that the next pres- 
idential election is two years off. Such an issue as has 
arisen over sending troops abroad cannot wait that long 
to be resolved. 

A fundamental issue of constitutionalism has cropped 
out. It goes to the worth of our own system in a crisis 


QUIBBLING WHILE WORLD BURNS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 






as compared with parliamentary systems where the 
people have a continuing voice in telling their repre- 
sentatives what they shall do. 

What we need, of course, is a streamlining of the 
American constitutional system. It seems curious that, 
with so many vital issues confronting us, nobody in 
Congress has arisen to press for the passage of a con- 
stitutional amendment which will enable the American 
people to rule themselves. Such an amendment 
would provide for the President to resign if he cannot 
get a two-thirds vote of both houses or else for Con- 
gress to resign and submit to a new election at once 
if the President and Congress cannot agree. There are 
many variations of this system, but the principle of 
responsibility runs through all of them. 


In the absence of such a needed reform, it 
would be wiser if President Truman accepted the spirit 
of the parliamentary system which requires that the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government 
work together and act together. If Mr. Truman were 
to ask for specific approval of a broad program to send 
troops abroad to implement the North Atlantic Pact, it 
seems certain he would get such power. If the people, 
however, don’t want to approve that step, the sooner 
the world knows it the better. To meet the issue square- 
ly is to take advantage of an unexampled opportunity 
by the United States to show the world that both 
branches of our Government are united in support of 
the treaty obligations we have undertaken. 

It is idle to argue that ratification of the North At- 
lantic Treaty didn’t mean we were committing our- 
selves to send troops in advance of a war. The practical 
situation is that by sending troops abroad we help to 
prevent a war. To contend that the United States is not 
committed to send troops now is technically correct, 
but this is largely a quibble on the part of Congress. 

Let’s be done with all quibbling. The President 
should recognize that Congress is a part of the United 
States Government and is entitled to something more 
than polite or perfunctory consultation. Congress, as a 
coordinate branch of the Government elected by the 
people, is entitled to a full partnership in the formula- 
tion of policies that could mean war. There is no lack 
of machinery. It’s the will to cooperate that seems lack- 
ing despite exhortations about unity. 

Let us go forward together. It can be done—if grown 
men will cease to act as legalists and prima donnas at 
a critical moment in our history when we must take 
bold steps to avoid large-scale war. 
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There’s a new 1951 Chris-Craft for every purse and purpose! 
There’s one for you, too, skipper! 


Beautiful, new Runabouts, 16 thru 20 ft.; Sportsmen, 17 thru 28 ft.; 
Express Cruisers, 22 thru 42 ft.; Cruisers, 25 thru 50 ft. and 
magnificent 54 and 62-ft. Motor Yachts. Famous Marine Engines 
for dependable marine power. World's finest Outboard Motors, 
bar none! And low-priced Kit Boats to assemble yourself. 


For complete data, see your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer today! 
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ef 
Thrilling to own is this sleek 23-ft. Chris-Craft Holiday with 
8-ft., 2-in. beam! Big cockpit, continuous-flare sides. Speeds to 37 
m.p.h. Amidship seat, folding top, extra. Also, other beautiful Run- 
abouts and Sportsmen with speeds up to 44 m.p.h. 





a — 2 See 
Chris-Craft 31-ft. Express Cruiser for 1951 with large aft cockpit, 
dinette, galley. Sleeps 4. Single or twin engines, speeds to 32 m.p.h. 
Folding top with side curtains, extra. Like all Chris-Craft products, 
built to highest standards in the marine industry. 
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Beautiful, new 50-ft. Catalina with luxurious accommodations. 
Spacious main salon, galley, dinette, toilets fore and aft. Sleeps 
10 in 5 staterooms. Twin or triple engines, speeds to 25 m.p.h. 
Dual controls, extra. A great Chris-Craft value! Act NOW! 


Chris-Cra 


MARINE ENGINES 










e OUTBOARD MOTORS e KIT BOATS 


a ee REE Cec | ae 
Kit Boats—easy to assemble with common household tools. Above, 
8-ft. Pram for fishing and fun! $42 full price for Kit. All kits include 
precut Philippine Mahogany parts, Fir marine-plywood panels; 
brass screws; illustrated instructions. Buy NOW! 


SAVE % or more! Assemble this trim Model 14 Outboard Kit 
Boat yourself now for real fun! Similar 12-ft. Outboard Kit Boat 
for car-top carrying. Also, Chris-Craft Boat Kits for 14-ft. Row- 
boat, 21-ft. Sportsman and 21-ft. Express Cruiser. Buy today! 


= SENSATIONAL CHRIS-CRAFT 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Two outstanding motors: fa- 
mous 53 and spectacular, 
new 10 h.p. with antifriction 
bearings throughout. Un- 
equaled all-around perform- 
ance! For every outboard 
motor need, buy a Chris-Craft 
Outboard Motor! 














5% h.p. 


Chris-Craft MarineEngines 
—60 thru 160 h.p., re- 
duction drives, opposite 
rotation. Marine engi- 
neered throughout. Your 
best marine engine buy! 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 









